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Cuban Highway, Building Plans 
Spur Economy; Sugar Sales Poor 


The Cuban economy was suffering less than usual at the end of August 
from the problems of unemployment and tightening of credit which 
normally develop in the sugar-milling “dead season.” 

The demand for most consumer goods in August continued better 
than usual, encouraging many manufacturers to step up activity and to 


place replenishment orders for ma- 
terials. The chief bolstering factor 
probably was the Government’s zeal 
in pushing its program of highway 
improvement and public-building con- 
struction, financed mainly by bond 
issues. 


Confidence also was engendered by 
the apparent willingness of private 
groups to continue financing the con- 
struction of large apartment and 
office buildings and by the lively in- 
terest of numerous foreign companies 
in undertaking drilling for petroleum. 

This feeling of economic well-being 
was not shared, however, by the sugar 
growers and millers or by dealers in 
farm and mill supplies; they, and 
many bankers and economists, were 
concerned increasingly over poor sugar 
sales through August to markets other 
than the United States, and over the 
sagging tendency of world sugar 
prices. Vendors of American steel 
products and construction materials, 
who were finding it difficult to com- 
pete with offerings from Europe, also 
were disturbed. 


Stabilized Sugar Price Sought 


Cuba took steps in late August to 
place the sale of its world free sugars 
in the hands of the Cuban Sugar 
Stabilization Institute, as the single 
seller, and arranged that any unsold 
portion would be financed in the form 
of U. S. reserve quota. The two moves 
were calculated to stabilize the price 
of world sugar and to permit a 1955 
sugar crop at least equal to the con- 
trolled 1954 crop of 4,750,000 Spanish 
long tons. 

As of August 15, Cuba had exported 
2,813,880 Spanish long tons of sugar, 
of which 1,817,835 went to the United 
States, 220,679 to the United Kingdom, 
160,952 to India, 137,700 tons to Japan, 
92,505 tons to the Netherlands, and 
67,443 tons to Canada. 

Four new enterprises were formed 
in August to explore and develop 
Cuban petroleum. Meanwhile, Com- 
pania Petrolera Jarahueca, first - dis- 
coverer of sedimentary oil in Cuba, 





spudded in its second well at Jati- 
bonico, Camaguey Province, August 
17, and two other organizations re- 
ported selection of drilling sites. One 
selected Jucaro on the south coast 
of Las Villas Province, and the other 
chose Arroyo Blanco, 4 miles north 
of Jatibonico as locations for their 
first wells, drilling of which is planned 
to begin in October. 


Textile Output Satisfactory 


The Cuban textile industry, includ- 
ing the rayon yarn and staple plant 
at Matanzas, maintained through 
August the satisfactory production 
rate reached in July. The industry’s 
only segment to report its operations 
at a low percent of capacity was ladies’ 
nylon hose, still allegedly unable to 
compete with customs fraud and 
smuggling. Such practices in other 
textile items presumably have been 
brought largely under control in recent 
months. Wholesale sales of textiles 
and hosiery, except ladies’ nylons, con- 
tinued to be at least 5 percent ahead 
of such sales for the like month last 
year, but sales of lingerie and men’s 
underwear and shirts were the same 
or slightly less than for August 1953. 


Building permits for the Havana 
district during August were valued at 
6.3 million pesos, which is slightly 
above average for recent months and 
better than double the showing for 
August in the two preceding years. 
Despite the frequent heavy rains, 
work was pushed during August on 
numerous tall apartment buildings in 
Vedado and residences in the suburbs. 

Several large Government buildings 
are well advanced in the Civic Center 
around the Marti Monument, and the 
national! Sports City is rapidly taking 
shape. The intensive highway develop- 
ment program includes rebuilding 
trunk highways through the Marianao 
suburb and extending the Malecon 
Drive bordering Vadado. 

Steel merchants reported early in 
September little evidence of the sugar 
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Field Offices Give 


Quick Service 


Information on all phases ct 
world trade—ranging from com 
hensive economic and business 
to details on export and import Teg. 
ulations—is quickly and 
available to businessmen in 
own cities or localities through the 
33 Field Offices of the U. S. Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the bnugj. 
ness centers of the United Sta 
the Field Offices are staffed with 
foreign trade specialists who 





constantly abreast of development 
in the United States and abroad 
Aided by the current informatio, 
and publications sent to them reg. 
ularly from Washington, they are 


well equipped to serve world traders 
in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
900 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other busgi- 
ness organizations — which have 
been furnished with Department of 
Commerce publications, reference 
material, and other information, for 
use by businessmen. 


The addresses of the Depart 
ment’s Field Offices follow: 


Albuquerque, N. M., 208 U. 8. Courthous, 
Atlanta 5, Ga., Peachtree and Seventh & 


+ 1416 U. 8. Post Office ani 
Courthouse Bidg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jaspe 
Bidg., West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 307 Federal Office Bidg, 

Chicago 6, Ill., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. 8. Post Office and 
Courthouse. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 2, Tex., 1114 Commerce St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

El Paso, Tex., Chamber of Commerce Big 

Houston 2, Tex., 430 Lamar Ave 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal —_ 

Kansas City 6, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 

Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 8. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 229 Federal Bidg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 36 NE. First St 

Minneapolis 2, Minn., 607 Marquette Ave 

New Orleans 12. La., 333 St Charles Aw 

New York 17, N. Y., 110 E. 45th St. 

Philadeiphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8. Courthous 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave 

Richmond 20, Va., 990 Lombardy St 

St. Louis i, Mo., 910 New Federal 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom 
house 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse ail 
Post Office Bldg 

Seattle 4, Wash.. 909 Pirst Ave 


For local telephone numbers, consult 
S Government section of phone 





Samvel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary 
for International Affairs 





U. S. Department of Commerce 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Sinclair Weeks, Secretary 


Loring K. Macy, Director 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 





Annual subscriptions: Domestic, $3.50; Foreign, $4.50; single copy, 10 cents. Make remittances payable to the Treasurer of the 
United States and mail either to your nearest Field Service Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Address changes should be sent direct to the Superintendent of Documents. 


NOTE: Contents of this publication are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. Mention of source will be appreciated. 
Published with the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, June 19, 1952. 
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Manufacturing Output at Highest Level 


Britain's Industry and Trade on Uptrend 


Basic indicators of the strength of the British economy— industrial 
production, trade, and the gold and dollar reserves—showed upward 


trends during the first half of 1954. 


Production was at a record high, the trade deficit was reduced, and 
gold and dollar reserves showed noteworthy gains. 


Industrial production during the 
frst 6 months was some 642 percent 
higher than during the like period 
in 1953 as manufacturing output 
reached the highest level ever re- 
corded. 

Industrial production has reached 
the point where job vacancies report- 
edly total 353,651, while the number 
of unemployed amounts to only 220,- 
100, This latter figure represents 1 
percent of the total employed popula- 
tion of Great Britain. Despite low un- 
employment and a shortage of crafts- 
men, complaints about production be- 
ing slowed down by labor shortages 
are not frequently heard. 

Although the rate of increase in tex- 
tile and clothing production has 
tended to fall off after last year’s 
rapid recovery from the 1952 reces- 
sion, output in the metal using indus- 
tries has been about 7 percent above 
that of last year largely because of 
record production in the motor-vehicle 
industry. 

This industry produced some 380,- 
000 cars during the first 6 months of 
this year compared with 280,000 in 
the corresponding period of 1953. Out- 
put of commercial vehicles totaled 
128,000, an increase of 9,000 over Janu- 
ary-June 1953. 


Crude Steel Reaches Record 

Steel production in the first 6 
months of this year was nearly 5% 
percent greater than a year earlier 
as output of crude steel reached a rec- 
ord 9.5 million tons. Steel shortages 
now have been largely overcome and 
imports have fallen sharply. 

Coal output during January-June 
1954 was slightly above last year’s 
6-month level. However, increased 
coal consumption, reflecting both the 
cool weather and the rise in industrial 
production, has surpassed the rise in 
output. As a result and in order to 
build up coal stocks to a minimum 
Safety level for the winter months, 
the British Government has an- 
hounced its intention to import coal, 
including some from America. 

Provisional figures of industrial pro- 
duction in July show that the index 
for all industries fell from 127 (1948= 
100) in June to 115-116 in July, a 
month in which many workers take 
their vacations. Compared with July 
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1953, output this July was 5-6 percent 
higher. 

Retail sales as a whole are running 
ahead of last year, and the public re- 
portedly is spending more money than 
ever on consumer goods. The removal 
of restrictions on installment buying 
terms is believed to have helped sales, 
particluarly of electrical goods. 


Trade Deficit Reduced 


United Kingdom imports in the first 
6 months of this year amounted to 
£1,673 million, £19 million less than in 
the like period of 1953, while ex- 
ports rose by £89 million to £1,398 mil- 
lion. As a result, Britain’s adverse 
trade balance, which totaled £383 mil- 
lion for January-June 1953, declined 
to £275 million for January-June 1954. 


Britain’s import bill would have 
been larger during January-June 1954 
had it not been for lower import 
prices. Imports, which declined in 
value during the first 6 months of 
this year as compared with a year 
earlier, actually increased by some 3 
percent in volume. This year’s in- 
creased value of exports also repre- 
sented a larger volume, as there was a 
slight fall in export prices. 

Whereas trade terms continued to 
move in the United Kingdom’s favor 
during the first quarter of this year, 
this movement was reversed during 
the second quarter as import prices 
began to rise. Export prices have re- 
mained steady throughout the year. 

A major fall in the value of imports 
of grains, wool, and iron and steel 
occurred in the first 6 months but 
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this was offset in part by increased 
imports of coffee, cocoa, tea, and 
chemicals. There were smaller in- 
creases in imports of fruits, pulp and 
paper products, and cotton. 

Although increased exports reflected 
rising sales of most types of manu- 
factured goods, exports of chemicals, 
machinery, and vehicles rose sharply 
during the first half of this year. 

Of the total increase of £89 million 
in exports that occurred between Jan- 
uary-June 1953 and 1954, some £70 
million reflected increased sales to 
sterling area countries. This trend 
was due largely to the successive re- 
laxation of import restrictions by these 
countries, especially Australia, in the 
past year. United Kingdom imports 
from this group of countries mean- 
while increased only by some £4 mil- 
lion. 


Exports to, and imports from, the 
dollar area declined. Shipments to 
Canada fell by £13 million while those 
to the United States declined by £7.5 
million. Imports from the United 
States, however, were down by some 
£21 million but those from Canada by 
only £3.5 million. Lower imports from 
the United States reflected declining 
imports of wheat, tobacco, and ma- 
chinery. 


British exports to Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation coun- 
tries and their possessions rose by £19 
million. Imports from this group of 
countries increased by £8 million. 


Provisional statistics show that 
United Kingdom exports of domestic 
goods in July reached £246.9 million. 
This figure is slightly above this year’s 
previous peak—in March—and is the 
highest monthly value recorded since 
January 1952. Imports meanwhile 
turned downward and were some £3.3 
million less than in July 1953. 


Gold Reserves Show Gain 


The gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area rose significantly during 
the first 6 months of 1954. The re- 
serves amounted to $2,518 million at 
the end of December 1953 but $3,017 
million at the end of June, a rise of 
$499 million. The June figure was the 
highest reached since September 1951 


when the reserves stood at $3,269 
million. 


The reserves rose steadily through- 
out the first 6 months of this year, 
particularly large gains occurring in 
March, April, and May, largely be- 
cause of the influx of short-term 
funds into London in anticipation of 
an appreciation in sterling and for use 
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Caution Keynotes Philippine 


A general feeling of caution keynoted the tempo of economic activity 
in the Philippines during the second quarter of 1954. 

The major causes for this attitude were: Fear of a possible recession 
in the United States, uneasiness regarding the Government’s spending 
and economic control policies, and uncertainties caused by moves aimed 


at inducing greater Filipino partici- 
pation in economic activities at the 
expense of non-nationals. 

The attitude was reflected in a 
slowdown in the business pace, de- 
clining cash sales in favor of credit 
sales, slower collections, accumulating 
inventories, and a tight money sit- 
uation. The money supply, which in 
March reached 1,245.8 million pesos, 
fell to 1,200.4 million pesos in June, 
checking, at least temporarily, the 
threat of inflation which existed 
earlier. The reduction came about 
largely as a result of tax payments 
and increased savings. 


Latent inflationary forces, neverthe- 
less, are present in the 1955 fiscal year 
budget calling for expenditures of 780 
million pesos in the face of antici- 
pated revenues of 561 million pesos— 
a deficit of 219 million (1 peso=— 
US$0.50) . The budgetary deficit for the 
1954 fiscal year was 85.5 million pesos, 
according to preliminary figures. Infla- 
tionary tendencies also are fore- 
shadowed in an authorized 1-billion- 
peso bond issue, the proceeds of which 
will be used for highway construction, 
schools, artesian wells, harbor im- 
provements, and other public works. 


International reserves which sup- 
port the stability of the peso amounted 
to about $299 million on June 11, 1954, 
down from $315 million at the end 
of March. This decline is attributed 
mainly to the outlay of $13.2 million 
for the purchase of outstanding bonds 
of the Manila Railroad Co., a move in- 
tended to improve the international 
credit standing of the Philippines. 

Other factors contributing to the 
decline were the reduction in the ex- 
port value, smaller U. S. expenditures 
in the Philippines during the period, 
large disbursements abroad by the 
Philippine Government, enlarged im- 
ports from the United States, and 
smaller income from invisibles. 


Trade Balance Improves 


The trade balance during the first 
6 months of 1954 was expected to im- 
prove over the like period of 1953 de- 
spite depressed prices for principal 
export products. Figures available for 
the first 4 months of 1954 show ex- 
ports totaling 297 million pesos 
against 259 million pesos in the 1953 
comparable period, and imports to- 
taling 305 million pesos against 283 
million pesos. Increased production 
compensated in part for price de- 
clines in some of the principal ex- 
ports—sugar, copra, and timber. 


Some Philippine exports subject to 
4 





quotas in the United States fell short 
of the anticipated quantities expected 
to be shipped during the first 5 
months of 1954. With sugar produc- 
tion showing a 30-percent increase 
over the January-May 1953 level, how- 
ever, the outlook was optimistic for 
filling the U. S. quota for this com- 
modity for the first time since World 
War II. 

A pronounced shift from nonessen- 
tials to essentials was indicated by the 
composition of imports for the period 
January 1-June 11, 1954, as calculated 
from release certificates. These cer- 
tificates are issued for imports requir- 
ing dollar remittances. During this 
period, such imports totaled $240 mil- 
lion, 70 percent of which were for 
producer goods—56 percent for essen- 
tial producer goods and 14 percent for 
nonessential producer goods. 


Consumer items constituted 24 per- 
cent of the imports. Highly essential 
goods, including certain medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products, accounted 
for about 5 percent of the total while 
items on the “unclassified” list made 
up less than 1 percent of the dollar 
imports. (For information on the 
operation of import controls in the 
Philippines, see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 9, 1954, p. 9.) 


The cost-of-living index for Manila, 
which continued to decline through 


Business 


March to the lowest level since w 
War II, recorded at 301.1 (1941—199) 
reversed in April and rose to 312.6 hy 
the end of June. This level was stil] 
lower than that of a year ago, ang 
the rise was due largely to con. 
tinued increases in the prices of Select 
food items. 

Wholesale-price indexes for domes- 
tic commodities and imported proq- 
ucts rose slightly during the secong 
quarter of 1954 but otherwise remaineg 
relatively stable. Prices of e 
staples, on the other hand, continued 
a steady decline from the beginning 
of the year. 


The availability of fiber substitutes 
combined with weakening of market 
demands depressed prices for abaca, 
while increased world supply and 
decline in demand were responsible 
for price declines for coconut prod- 
ucts. Leaf tobacco, beverages, and 
logs, however, registered price in- 
creases during the same period. Sugar 
prices remained stable. 

Construction was off considerably 
during the period under review be 
cause of seasonal factors and a cement 
shortage. The value of building per- 
mits granted during May was 80 per- 
cent less than that in May 1953. 

Gold production during the first 
quarter of 1954 was down 14 percent 
compared with the like period of 1983, 
The output of base metals as a group 
increased by 16.6 percent, although 
iron declined about 29 percent. The 
first petroleum refinery to be estab 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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State Bank Opens 
In Burma 


' The State (or Union) Bank in 
Rangoon, Burma, was opened by 
the Minister of Finance in Au- 
gust and branches are to be 
opened in Burma’s principal 
towns. 

The bank’s primary purpose is 
to promote the national policies 
of economic development and 
Burmanization. It will make 
available to indigenous business 
interests credit not obtainable 
from the established commercial 
panks, which exist primarily to 
finance foreign trade, including 
rice milling for export. Most 
commercial banks also are for- 
eign owned. 











“Ruhr of India” Plan 
To Be Carried Out 


A 15-year plan for the development 
of Durgapur, a village in the Damodar 
region of West Bengal, 98 miles from 
Calcutta, into the “Ruhr of India” 
has been formulated by the West Ben- 
gal Government, according to the In- 
dian press. 

The plan, which is believed to have 
been prepared along the lines of the 
Netherlands State mines project of 
Limburg, Netherlands, proposes to 
build in five stages various industries 
which have wide potentialities for de- 
velopment. 

In the first and second stages the 
plan is to install a coal-carbonization 
plant for the manufacture of coke 
and tar and by-products, benzol and 
ammonia and derivatives, and gas 
and power. 

Metallurgical industries will be 
Started in the third stage with the 
installation of two blast furnaces 
having a capacity of 400-tons a day, 
one for producing pig iron and the 
other ferromanganese. 

The fourth phase of development 
will be confined to erection of a fer- 
tilizer factory similar to the one at 
Sindri, Bihar. 

In the final stage erection of a plant 
to produce 250,000 tons of synthetic 
oil a year is proposed. 

The method of financing the project 
has not been revealed. 

Almost all of India’s iron and steel, 
coal, mica, and copper come from the 
Damodar Valley region, and in and 
around the area are substantial de- 
posits of bauxite, kyanite, chromite, 
and other minerals of high commer- 
cial value. 

The Durgapur site has an excep- 
tionally high industrial potential— 
Suitable coals for low-temperature 
carbonization for the production of 
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Danish Trade With United States Increases 


Danish exports to the United States, 
including sales to U. S. forces in Ger- 
many, were valued at 241 million 
crowns, or $35 million, in the first 
half of this year, an increase of 29 
percent over the like 1953 period. 
Danish exports to the United States 
proper had a value of 191 million 
crowns or $27.6 million, for the 1954 
period, 44 percent above the com- 
parable 1953 export level. 


Imports from the United States in- 
creased, from 157 million crowns in 
January-June 1953 to 161 million 
crowns for January-June 1954, reflect- 
ing Denmark’s more liberal attitude 
to issue import licenses for U. S. goods. 
The Danish Government is giving 
serious consideration to the question 
of further liberalization of this trade. 


The most important article among 
Denmark’s exports to the United 
States is canned hams. As a result of 
their popularity, Danish exports of 
meat and meat products to the United 
States increased from 46 million 
crowns in January-June 1953 to 85 
million crowns in 1954, an 85-percent 
increase, despite export restrictions 
necessitated in Denmark by its in- 
ability to fill export commitments of 
pork products to all countries. The 
gradual relaxation of these restric- 
tions, as the Danish hog supply grows, 
is expected to lead to the increase of 
such exports to the United States. 


Cheese Export Value High 


Exports of cheese, other dairy prod- 
ucts, and eggs, which include heavy 
shipments to the U. S. forces in Ger- 
many, dropped by 16 percent, to a 
value of 48 million crowns in the first 
half of 1954, compared with the first 
half of 1953. However, although U. 8. 
import restrictions limited the import 
volume of cheese into this country, the 
value of Danish cheese exports to the 
United States reached an alltime 
semiannual high of 8.8 million crowns 
in the first half of 1954. The previous 
maximum was 7.9 million crowns in 
the second half of 1952. 

Exports of hides and skins, prin- 
cipally mink, to the United States also 
increased in the first half-year, from 
13 million crowns to 16 million crowns, 
and exports of animal and vegetable 
raw materials, largely grass seed, 
doubled, reaching 10 million crowns. 
Feedstuffs exports—fish meal—in- 


tar and coke, an abundant supply of 
water, a large market for petroleum 
products in the West Bengal area, 
particularly in Calcutta, cheap hydro- 
electric power from the Damodar Val- 
ley electrical grid, and cheap trans- 
port in an area rich in mineral wealth 
and made richer in agricultural and 
aquatic wealth by flood control, irri- 
gation, afforestation, and soil conser- 
vation. 





creased from 2 million crowns in the 
first half of 1953 to 5 million in Jan- 
uary-June 1954 and exports of fish 
products—trout, filets, and sardines— 
increased from 6 million crowns to 
7 million crowns. Increases also oc- 
curred in textile products—cotton and 
woolen cloth, jute yarn, rope, and 
twine—nonmetallic mineral products 
in the form of ceramics, and miscel- 
laneous' items. 


Exports of beverages—liqueurs, 
fruit wines, and beer—and of machin- 
ery and electrical equipment—dupli- 
cating machines, diesel engines, ma- 
chine tools, various other types of 
industrial machinery, and electrical 
measuring apparatus—in the first half 
of 1954 maintained the 1953 level. Ex- 
ports of tin and lead alloys decreased, 
the “metais” classification declining 
from 23 million crowns in 1953 to 21 
million crowns in the first half of 
1954. Though potato-starch exports 
were substantial in 1953, this trade 
was not continued in 1954. 

The United States is Denmark’s 
third most important customer, after 
the United Kingdom and Western 
Germany. The growth of Danish ex- 
ports is partly due to the “dollar 
export incentive plan,” but consistent 
sales efforts by Danish manufacturers 
and exporters also have contributed 
to this development.—Emb., Copen- 
hagen. 





Spanish Morocco To Install 
New Thermal Power Plants 


Two new thermal power plants are 
to be installed in the Presidios of Ceuta 
and Melilla, Morocco, the Spanish 
High Commissioner in Tetuan has an- 
nounced. Plans are under way to 
supplement inadequate electric-power 
supplies by adding a 2,500-kw.-hr. 
thermal plant in each city, according 
to the press. Equipment for the new 
installations reputedly already have 
been purchased by the Instituto Na- 
cional de Industrias, an official agency 
in Madrid. 

The first plant will be installed and 
in operation in Ceuta before the end 
of 1954, and the second will be com- 
pleted early in 1955. 

The High Commissioner also has an- 
nounced that two additional fixed 
thermal stations of 7,500-kw.-hr. each 
will be acquired 2 years later for in- 
stallation in the Spanish Zone of 
Morocco. 

In addition, plans are being con- 
sidered for the construction of a major 
dam and hydroelectric plant to be 
built in the central portion of the 
Zone and designed to meet all antici- 
pated power needs of Spanish Mo- 
rocco. Possible locations are the Guis 
or Nekor Rivers. The target date for 
this project has been set for 1964. 
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Business in Mexico Shows Rapid 
Recovery; Export Outlook Bright 


Mexican business prospects brightened perceptibly during July, and 
the immediate economic perspective was good. 

The Government’s all-out efforts to reestablish business confidence 
in the peso’s stability and the economy’s basic strength were beginning 


to show results. 

Increased domestic wholesale and 
retail sales were attributed to improved 
income from early crops; speculative 
buying in view of expected price 
increases; high level of governmental 
expenditures; declining competition 
from imports as a result of tariff pro- 
tection and import controls; and the 
stimulus of a rapidly growing popula- 
tion of potential domestic consumers. 

Despite the severe imbalances on 
merchandise and current accounts 
between January and June, which 
doubtless extended into July, the 
short-range outlook for Mexico’s bal- 
ance of payments was brightened by 
excellent export prospects for cotton, 
coffee, and cocoa. Copper sales were 
reported high and prices favorable; 
and the decline in U. S. prices of zinc 
and lead apparently was arrested, re- 
sulting in an improved outlook for 
these minerals. 

Business conditions improved 
markedly in the depressed shoe and 
textile industries, and demand con- 
tinued good in the automobile as- 
sembly and tire manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Reflecting an excellent tourist busi- 
ness, airlines reported a sharp increase 
in travel. 

With post-devaluation wage adjust- 
ments completed or in progress and 
the harvest situation promising, the 
public showed more confidence in the 
exchange rate by renewed buying ac- 
tivity. 

The general tone of optimism, how- 
ever, was tempered by the realization 
that business traditionally improves 
as summer crops are harvested. 


Prices Rise Despite Controls 


The general upsurge in prices 
following devaluation continued 
throughout July. The cost-of-living 
index of the working class in Mexico 
City (1939=100) was 480.5, an 8-per- 
cent increase over March. Rises in 
clothing costs were particularly sharp. 
The 210-article index of wholesale 
prices (1939—100) was 436.5 in June, 
a 9-percent increase over March. Ad- 
ditional price rises were expected in 
the fall as a result of wage increases 
currently granted and of larger re- 
ceipts from exports. 

The conflict between the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to hold down prices 
and rapidly rising costs of production 
erupted on several fronts. Meat and 
sugar scarcities occurred temporarily 
in local markets, and rigorous inspec- 





tion was necessary to prevent bread 
adulteration. Prices of quality-grade 
Sugar were increased by 0.16 peso 
and 0.18 peso per kilogram, but no 
increase was permitted in the “pop- 
ular” grade of sugar. 


Laborers’ Wages Still Low 


Although nearly 90 percent of wage 
negotiations under consideration were 
concluded successfully by July, these 
represented wage increases for only 
about 10 percent of the active labor 
force. The real income of the mass of 
Mexican workers, which declined ap- 
preciably after devaluation, was fur- 
ther eroded by continually rising 
prices. This situation caused Mexican 
officials grave concern in that the 
prospective boom in economic activity 
was not resting on a broad and per- 
manent strengthening of the pur- 
chasing power of the internal market 
but on temporary external factors. 

The most important strike in July 
was in Industria Electrica de Mexico, 
one of Mexico’s largest manufacturers 
of electrical equipment. Strikes also 
occurred for a week in the motion- 
picture industry, and for 16 hours in 
the cotton-textile industrv. Streetcar 
workers were prevented from striking 
only through the President’s inter- 
vention. 


Trade Improvement Predicted 

No foreign trade statistics later than 
May have been released; however, the 
unfavorable balance on merchandise 
account for the first 5 months of 1954 
was 1,051 million pesos, and the un- 
favorable balance on current account 
through April was US$25.5 million. 
The large imbalance following deval- 
uation was regarded as temporary and 
was expected to level off as tariff 
and trade controls imposed in June 
made themselves felt. 

The outlook for Mexico’s balance of 
payments was brighter because of 
excellent export prospects for certain 
agricultural products, rigid controls 
on many imports, and prospects for 
greatly reduced imports of basic foods. 

No difficulty was foreseen in dispos- 
ing of the record cotton crop, and 
favorable coffee prices resulted in 
earnings estimated at US$180 million. 
The corn, wheat, and bean crops 
appeared sufficiently large to reduce 
imports of these basic foods to a frac- 
tion of the quantities imported in 
recent years, and may save the country 
some 400 million pesos in imports. 


The National Frontier Movement to 


rs 


acquire markets along the U. §. border 
was pushed as a means of improving 
Mexico’s trade balance. The October 
National Fair in Ciudad Juarez wij 


acquaint border residents with Mexj. | 


can manufactured goods. 


Financial Situation Promising 


The money supply decreased from 
7,769.9 million pesos in March to 4. 
651.9 million pesos in May, almogt 
entirely because checking deposits 
declined from 4,029.8 million pesos tg 
3,657.3 million pesos. 

American firms reported that in- 
terest rates on 60- to 90-day loans in- 
creased one-half to three-quarters of 
1 percent after devaluation, banks 
making customary renewals of short- 
term loans outstanding only for re. 
duced amounts. Credit was ob 
tight even for large, reputable con- 
cerns. 

The dollar weakened on local ex. 
change markets during July, f 
from the upper support limit of 125} 
pesos to end-of-month quotations at 
12.4925. However, commercial banks 
reportedly were selling the Bank of 
Mexico US$1 million a day. Un 
doubtediy, some dollar receipts from 
seasonal exports were entering the 
market. 

Tax collections for the Federal 
Government were running 15 percent 
in excess of 1953 collections as a re 
sult of increased receipts from indug- 
trial, export, and mercantile income 
taxes. 

Public expenditures apparently con- 
tinued at predevaluation levels and, 
except for temporary credits granted 
by the Bank of Mexico, and bond i 
sues of about 350 million pesos sold 
to the public, the Government wa 
balancing its budget. 

Following wage settlements granting 
increases of 12 to 18 percent in th 
textile industry and 10 to 25 percent 
in the shoe industry, these industrig 
improved noticeably, the producti 
tempo approaching normal levels & 
July. 

Steel-industry operations slackened 
and some small mills, despite price it 
creases of finished steel, resorted # 
price cutting in order to contin 
activity. 

Automobile assembly plants oper 
ated at the level of the preceding? 
months, and, despite sharp increase 
in retail sales prices, demand for some 
models exceeded output. Automobile 
tire manufacturing showed no appre 
Ciable slackening such as frequentl 
occurs in the July-October rainy sea 
son. 


ee 





Crop prospects continued excellent 
in July, although in the northeastem 
area the cattle industry was still de 
pressed. 

Exportation of cotton and remain 
ing coffee stocks was replenishing 
depleted dollar reserves. 

The Tampico packing plant, close 
since 1951, reopened to pack som 
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6,000 or 7,000 head of beef cattle for 
shipment to Czechoslovakia and/or 
West Germany. Cattlemen in north- 
western Mexico petitioned the U. 8. 
Government to reopen its border for 
live cattle on November 1, 1954, instead 
of January 1, 1955. 


Mining Slow, Petroleum Active 

Ores moving into smelters in San 
Luis Potosi, Chihuahua, and Torreon 
purportedly decreased in Julv, result- 
ing in the closing of one lead furnace 
in San Luis Potosi. 


To provide employment for miners 
of the former El Boleo Mining Co., 
the Secretary of Economy authorized 
the establishment of the Compania 
Minera Santa Rosalia, S. A. El Boleo, 
which formerly controlled copper 
development in Baja California, but 
ceased operations because of high 
costs and diminishing ore bodies. 

Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) ex- 
tended petroleum explorations in Coa- 
huila, Nuevo Leon, and Tabasco, and 
in the last-named State had several 
producing wells. New petroleum areas 
announced are at Cabeza, Nuevo 
Leon, and at Temapache and Tepet- 
gintlilla in the Cerro Azul region. Deep 
drilling in the Jose Colomo region 
resulted in discovery of an oil-produc- 
ing level below the previous one. Daily 
capacity of crude oil production 
reached 253,500 barrels in May, as 
compared with 240,861 barrels for 
March. 

A new storage plant, was completed 
at Manzanillo, Colima, to provide dis- 
tribution facilities for the Pacific 
Coast. The President instructed 
PEMEX to begin enlargement of fuel- 
oil storage facilities at Guaymas, 
Sonora, and in Lower California 
PEMEX technicians were “wildcat- 
ting” for petroleum to supply Mexico’s 
northwestern area. 

Work was accelerated in the east 
coast ports of Progreso, Villa Hermosa, 
Campeche, Alvarado, Santecompan, 
and Veracruz. 

An extensive program of irrigation 
and electrification is to be carried out 
in 1955-58 in the western States of 
Coahuila, Jalisco, Nayarit, Sinaloa, 
Sonora, and Baja California, at a cost 
of 1,357 million pesos. 

Hotels and resorts were filled and 
tourist travel increased, particularly 
by air. The Government discontinued 
the inspection of outgoing passenger 
baggage at Mexico City’s new air ter- 
minal and relaxed regulations govern- 
ing the amount of duty-free personal 
effects which a returning resident or 
visitor might bring into Mexico. A 
hew tax on the tourist industry will 
improve certain services to tourists. 
—Emb., Mexico City. 

Sweden supplied 7,000 pounds of 
dried whole eggs to the United States 
during the first half of 1954, or as 
Many as in the full year 1953, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
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mills’ intention to undertake extensive 
repairs in preparation for the next 
milling season, and they expressed 
the belief that August import figures 
will show continuance of the situation 
in July, when some 70 percent of steel 
imports came from Europe. Shipments 
from the United States were confied 
mainly to tinplate, galvanized sheets, 
and structurals. Those from Europe 
were predominantly deformed bars 
and some wire products. 


August department store sales, in 
Havana and other Provinces, were re- 
ported generally better than last year, 
and merchants were confident that 
this trend would hold at least until the 
November elections. Indications were 
that the market for household appli- 
ances improved slightly; August sales 
were reported to be at least 10 percent 
above the 1953 level. 

The automotive market continued 
sluggish; sales for 1954 through Au- 
gust were down 21 percent for pas- 
senger cars and 28 percent for trucks 
from the preceding year. In contrast, 
automotive tire sales were up some 10 
percent from 1953, but collections were 
very slow. Sugar mills, one of the 
major markets for machinery and 
miscellaneous equipment, were report- 
ed as continuing to restrict purchases 
to absolute minimum levels. 

The National Bank’s international 
reserves continued to decrease moder- 
ately during August; gold and dollar 
reserves stood at 524.7 million pesos 
on August 31 as compared with 538.2 
million at the end of July. The volume 
of peso notes in circulation contracted 
from 415.1 to 411.9 million during Au- 
gust while reserve-liable deposit items 
of the National Bank moved down- 
ward from 251.1 to 239.7 million, leav- 
ing the official reserve ratio virtually 
unchanged at 80.5 percent on August 
31. 


Commercial Deposits Decline 


Total deposits in commercial banks 
decreased from 767.5 million pesos on 
July 26 to 751.6 million on August 30, 
according to provisional reports, loans 
by commercial banks also decreasing 
from 404.1 million to 400.2 million. 
Twelve months earlier, deposits and 
loans were 732.7 million and 373.7 mil- 
lion, respectively. ° 

Clearings during August totaled 
326.2 million pesos, exclusive of Treas- 
ury transactions, a volume slightly 
greater than that of the preceding 
month and some 9 percent above Au- 
gust 1953. Preliminary information 
indicates that draft collections were 
rather satisfactory during August, 
about the same as last year. 

Implementing regulations for the 
Industrial Stimulation Law, which 
was enacted about a year ago, were 
officially published in early August. 
The regulations clarify the conditions 


Liberal Credit Aids 


Trade in Venezuela 


The volume of wholesale and retail 
trade in Venezuela during August was 
generally good. The high level of 
activity, as in previous months, was 
sustained by the extension of liberal 
installment credit terms. The demand 
for installment sales credit caused 
bank credit to be extremely tight. 
Bank collections of a commercial na- 
ture in the Federal District were re- 
ported as generally satisfactory. 

Payments for Government pur- 
chases showed some improvement—a 
trend that was expected to accelerate 
during September. Trading in the 
securities market was active, and com- 
mon-stock prices were mixed. 

Certain men’s and women’s wearing 
apparel imported by sea and air in ad- 
vance of the deadline of August 25 for 
the increased duty rates on those 
items was extremely heavy. However, 
merchandise which arrived prior to 
that date was reported to have been 
cleared through Customs without un- 
necessary delay at the old import duty 
rates. 

Petroleum production was off 
slightly in August; nevertheless, the 
average output for the: period Jan- 
uary 1-August 15 was the highest on 
record.—Emb., Caracas. 


under which there will be granted the 
several and substantial benefits with 
respect to exemption from customs 
duties and internal taxes which were 
provided by the basic law. The In- 
dustrial Stimulation Law and these 
regulations aim directly at attracting 
new foreign investment to Cuba and 
at encouraging the investment of do- 
mestic capital in new industrial pro- 
duction. 

Official data on budgetary opera- 
tions during August are not avail- 
able, but the Finance Minister’s recent 
press statement affirmed that receipts 
through August in fiscal 1954-55 were 
very satisfactory and well above those 
for the corresponding period last year. 
This relative improvement is due in 
part to special measures to facilitate 
payment without penalty of overdue 
sugar-mill profits tax and personal 
income tax, which together have yield- 
ed several million pesos in extra 
revenues, and in part to the fact that 
certain special revenues earmarked 
for public-debt servicing were reclassi- 
fied on July 1 and became budgetary 
revenues. 

Despite the higher level of budgetary 
receipts during July and August, the 
prospect is still for another budgetary 
deficit in fiscal 1954-55. The Finance 
Minister said in effect that the Govy- 
ernment preferred to face a budgetary 
deficit rather than not to use the 
budgetary mechanism to counteract 
the general economic contraction and 
unemployment.—Emb., Havana. 
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U.S. Export Surplus on Goods and 
Services Up in Second Quarter 


The second-quarter balance of payments of the United States was 
characterized chiefly by the rise from the first quarter in the interna- 
tional exchange of goods and services; a decline in foreign grants not 
in the form of military end items; and continued—although at a re- 
duced rate—accumulation of gold and dollars by foreign countries, 


according to the Office of Business 
Economics. 

Transfers of military goods and 
services under aid programs rose from 
$826 million in the first quarter to 
about $1 billion in the second quarter 
but were nearly $400 million smaller 
than during the second quarter of 
last year, OBE reports in the Septem- 
ber issue of its monthly magazine 
Survey of Current Business. Aside 
from these transfers, exports of goods 
and services during the second quarter 
amounted to $4.7 billion—up $760 mil- 
lion from the first quarter, and $350 
million higher than during the cor- 
responding period last year. 

Although about $150 million of the 
exports in the second quarter may be 
attributed to shipments which were 
delayed from the previous quarter as 
a result of the waterfront strike in 
New York last March, a substantial 
increase remains after adjustment for 
this special factor. 6 

Agricultural exports were stimu- 
lated by Government acceptance of 
foreign currencies in payments for 
goods in surplus. A rise in exports 
of industrial products reflected the 
improved dollar position of many for- 
eign countries and their relaxation 
of restrictions against dollar expendi- 
tures. In part, the export gains were 
facilitated by rising short-term com- 
mercial credits, particularly to Latin 
America. For many industries ex- 
ports have provided a substantial off- 
set to reduced domestic sales. 


Imports Show Increase 
Imports of goods and services in- 
creased by about $400 million over the 
previous quarter, but remained about 
$120 million below those in the second 
quarter of last year. The value of 





W. German Fair Quotas Set 


The dollar quota for American ex- 
hibitors at industrial fairs from Au- 
gust 1 to December 31, 1954, has been 
fixed at 800,000 German marks (1 
German mark—US$0.238), the West 
German Ministry for Economics has 
informed the High Commissioner for 
Germany. 

Simultaneously, the Ministry stated 
that the special quota for the Berlin 
Industrial Fair has been set at 1,050,000 
German marks, the amount asked for 
by HICOG. 

No quota has yet been established 
for the Soap Fair. 





merchandise imports was affected by 
the higher prices paid for coffee and 
cocoa, and by increased demand for 
industrial raw materials. 

Foreign expenditures by U. S. trav- 
elers are at a new high, with U. S. 
expenditures this year in foreign 
countries likely to approximate $1 
billion, in addition to $200 million 
spent for fares on foreign ships and 
airplanes. 

Military expenditures during the 
second quarter remained nearly un- 
changed at about $600 million. Higher 
payments to Europe for equipment 
required in the rearmament of North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization coun- 
tries were countered by lower ex- 
penditures in the Far East. 

As a result of the larger rise of ex- 
ports, the U. S. export surplus on 
goods and services—excluding the 
transfers of military end items under 
aid programs—rose to $570 million, 
the highest amount since the second 
quarter of 1952. 

The total outflow of U. S. funds 
through grants, .remittances, and 
movements of capital exceeded the 
balance due the United States on 
goods and services by about $260 mil- 
lion, which foreign countries added 
to their gold and dollar assets. About 
$190 million of this amount consisted 
of liquid dollar funds and $8 million 
of gold. 





Uganda Mine Contract Goes 
To South African Company 


The Kilembe Mines in Uganda have 
concluded a contract with the Edward 
L. Bateman Co. in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, for construction of the 
following for copper and cobalt pro- 
duction: 


eConcentrator to be designed as a 
two-stage flotation plant, which will 
recover the copper from the ore in the 
first stage, and the cobalt in the sec- 
ond stage. The plant will treat ap- 
proximately 40,000 tons of ore per 
month. 

eConcentrate-handling facilities at 
mine. 

eRoasting plant at mine. 

e6,000 kv-a. hydroelectric power 
plant at mine. 

eSmelter at Jinja. 

eCobalt recovery plant. 

The contract is estimated between 
£2.75 million and £3 million. 


i 


Indian Bank To Grant 


Agricultural Loans 


The Reserve Bank of India agp. 
nounced on August 13 its readiness to 
issue medium-term loans to State ep. 
operative banks for agricultural pur. 
poses, repayable in not less than 15 
months and not exceeding 5 ye 
provided such loans are fully guaran. 
teed by the State Government con- 
cerned and the amount granted does 
not exceed 50 million rupees in the 
aggregate (1 rupee—US$0.21). 

Although medium-term loans are 
permissible for periods extending to 
5 years, according to the bank’s jp- 
structions, 3-year loans will be ep- 
couraged to assure quick turnover of 
funds. Loans will bear the concessional] 
144-percent rate of interest charged 
for short-term loans. The bank urges 
cooperative banks not to charge the 
ultimate borrower more than 6% per- 
cent insofar as possible. 

For the present the purposes for 
which these loans may be granted are 
reclamation of land, bunding—con- 
tour embankments to check runoff of 
rainwater from fields—and other land 
improvements, preparation of land for 
orchards and plantations, minor irr- 
gation works, purchase of livestock, 
machinery and transport equipment, 
and construction of farmhouses and 
cattle sheds. 

The bank’s action was authorized by 
the December 1953 amendment to the 
Reserve Bank of India Act. 





U. K. Radio Show Features 
TV and Hi-Fi Equipment 


The United Kingdom’s Nationd 
Radio Show which opened August 3 
placed special emphasis on the mult- 
channel TV receiving sets equipped t 
receive programs of the new Inde 
pendent Television Authority (ITA), 
although commercial television may 
not start before October 1955. 

Other TV developments displayed in- 
cluded tuners for alternate programs 
3-D TV, and a simulated “outdoor 
arena for demonstration of outside 
broadcast techniques by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. No color TV 
was shown and the trend from plastit 
cabinets was evident. In general 
prices were somewhat lower, and table 
models appeared to be more popula 
than consoles. 

High-fidelity radiophonograph 
equipment attracted much attention 
and several companies introduced 
popularly priced hi-fi equipment, @ 
well as higher priced sets having cus 
tom-made cabinets. 





Okra exports from the Bahamas in- 
creased to 773,000 pounds in 1953 from 
377,000 pounds in 1952, according # 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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Cotton Credit Set Up 
For Bank of Japan 


The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington has announced the signing of 
an agreement with the Bank of Japan 
pursuant to the credit of $60 million 
authorized July 22, 1954, in favor of 
the Japanese bank to finance the pur- 
chase of U. S. cotton by Japan. The 
agreement, dated August 30, became 
effective on that date. 

This credit, bearing interest at 3 
percent per annum and repayable in 
12 months from date of drafts, will be 
used by Japanese commercial banks 
acting as agent of the Bank of Japan. 
The Japanese commercial banks in 
turn expect to utilize the services of 
the following U.S. commercial banks: 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assoc., Bank of the Manhat- 
tan Co., Bankers Trust Co., The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, Chemical Bank & Trust Co., First 
National Bank of Boston, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Guaranty 
Trust Co., The Hanover Bank, Irving 
Trust Co., Manufacturers Trust Co., 
National Bank of Commerce of Seat- 
tle, The National City Bank of New 
York, Republic National Bank of Dal- 
las, Seattle First National Bank, Sec- 
ond National Bank of Houston, J. 
Henry Schroder Banking Corp., Wells 
Fargo Bank & Trust Co. 

The purchases and shipments of cot- 
ton are to be made in the customary 
manner and orders placed with U. S. 
shippers by the textile mills in Japan 
or their agents. Purchase contracts 
may include cost of insurance and 
freight. Financing of purchases will be 
effected through letters of credit, un- 
der which 12-month drafts will be 
drawn on the Bank of Japan. The let- 
ters of credit issued for this purpose 


are to expire not later than July 31, 
1955. 


This is the fourth export cotton 
credit extended by the Export-Import 
Bank in favor of the Bank of Japan. 
The first and second credits of $40 
million each were used during the 
periods January-June 1952 and May- 
September 1953. The third credit, in 
the amount of $60 million, was au- 
thorized in December 1953 and was 
made available to finance purchases 
during the cotton crop year ending 
July 31, 1954. 


Japan Big Cotton Market 

In recent years, Japan has been the 
largest export market for U. S. cotton. 
Approximately 950,000 bales were ex- 
ported to Japan during the 1953-54 
crop year, and shipments during the 
present crop year are expected to ex- 
ceed that amount. 


It is expected that the bulk of the 
September 27, 1954 


CRI To Hold Hearings on Continuation 
Of Individual Tariff Concessions 


Public views on the status of tariff 
concessions granted in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade have 
been requested in anticipation of pos- 
sible proposals which may arise at 
the Ninth Session of GATT for 
changes in article XXVIII of the 
agreement. 


Views may be presented either in 
writing or orally, at public hearings 
scheduled to be held beginning Octo- 
ber 18 by the Committee for Reciproc- 
ity Information (CRI), the inter- 
departmental organization which re- 
ceives public views on trade agreement 
matters. Application for’ oral pres- 
entation must be made by October 6. 
Written views may be submitted at 
any time before the opening date of 
the hearings. 


Article XXVIII now provides that 
any member country may withdraw 
GATT tariff’ commitments on any 
product on or after July 1, 1955. How- 
ever, the country first must try to 
agree with other interested member 
countries on the withdrawal. A pos- 
sible basis for agreement would be 
the granting of a new concession on 
another commodity in place of that 
withdrawn. If no agreement is 
reached, the country nevertheless can 
withdraw the concession and the 
other interested countries then are 
free to cancel equivalent concessions 
in their own tariff rates. 


Procedure Postponed 


Fear that wide use of this procedure 
might sharply increase world tariffs 
has led to two postponements of the 
date, originally set for January 1, 1951, 
after which member countries would 
have the right to use this procedure. 

Further proposals to revise article 
XXVIII are expected to be made at 
the Ninth Session of the General 
Agreement, which opens on October 
28 at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Interested persons may express 
views on any aspect of this matter— 
on the general question of modifica- 
tion of the article, as well as on pos- 
sible changes in individual tariff con- 
cessions received or granted by the 
United States. Such views will be 
carefully considered before a final 
decision is reached as to the U. S. 
position for the GATT session. 


movements under the new credit will 
be during the last quarter of this year 
and the first quarter of 1955. 


Inquiries relating to details of the 
operation of the cotton credit should 
be addressed by the American cotton 
shipper to his bank or banks in the 
United States or to his agents in Ja- 
pan. 





Some views on this subject were 
presented at the hearings on the 
prospective renegotiation of the gen- 
eral provisions of the GATT agree- 
ment, held September 13-17, with the 
Chairman of the U. S. Delegation to 
the forthcoming Ninth Session presid- 
ing. These views will be considered 
along with the information and views 
presented at the coming hearings. 


Applications, Briefs Required 
Both written views and applications 
for appearances at the public hearings 
should be submitted to the Chairman, 
Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


U.S. and Philippines 
Hold Trade Talks 


United States-Philippine consulta- 
tions on possible revision of the 1946 
agreement on trade and related mat- 
ters were formally opened in Wash- 
ington, D. C., September 20. 

The U. S. delegation will conduct 
public hearings and will accept briefs 
from interested persons, partnerships, 
or corporations (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Aug. 16, 1954, p. 11). Plans 
are to have the hearings during a 
recess in the discussions, possibly after 
mid-October. 

Written briefs may be submitted and 
should be filed several days in advance 
of the hearings, in sufficient number 
for distribution to all members of the 
U. S. delegation. Notice of the time 
and place of the hearings will appear 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly. 

Members of the U. S. delegation are: 
James M. Langley, chairman; Charles 
F. Baldwin and Daniel M. Braddock, 
Department of State; Eugene M. Brad- 
erman, Department of Commerce; Ben 
D. Dorfman, U. 8. Tariff Commission; 
William L. Hebbard, Department of 
the Treasury; and Orville J. McDiar- 
mid, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. 


Members of the Philippine delega- 
tion are: Senator Jose P. Laurel, 
chairman; Senators Puyat, Delgado, 
Sumulong, Paredes, and Tanada; Con- 
gressmen Ramos, Romualdez, Rodri- 
quez, Jr., Macapagal, and Roy; Miguel 
Cuaderno, Governor of the Central 
Bank; Cezar Lanuza, Department of 
Foreign Affairs; Montano Tejam, Phil- 
ippine Tariff Commission; Antonio de 
las Alas, member of the Monetary 
Board, Central Bank; and Manuel 
Felizardo, National Power Corporation. 


9 
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Sudan Raises Some Import Duties 


Sudanese import duties have been 
raised effective June 10, on a wide 
variety of articles, including liquor, 
clothing, motor vehicles, textiles, 
watches, wheat, and machinery. 


The increases are intended to meet 
the extra expenses not included in the 
current budget of compensation for 
expatriation of officials. 


The new import duty rates on alco- 
holic liquids, with former rates shown 
in parentheses, are as follows (1 
Egyptian pound (E£)=100 piastres 
=1,000 milliemes—US$2.87) : 


Schedule II, Alcoholic liquids: ‘ 

1, Beer, stout, and cider: 20 milliemes per 
liter (same). 

2, All wines containing alcohol exceeding 
23 percent of their volume: 100 percent ad 
valorem plus E£1.280 per liter of alcohol in 
excess of 23 percent (50 percent ad valorem 
plus 640 milliemes per liter). 

3, Spirits, liqueurs, and other distilled bev- 
erages mixed with distilled spirits and other 
alcoholic beverages not otherwise specified: 
A, Containing alcohol not exceeding 50 per- 
cent of their volume, EE£1.360 per liter of 
liquid (680 milliemes); B, containing alcohol 
exceeding 50 percent of their volume, E£2.720 
per liter of liquid (E£1.360). 

4, Pure alcohol and industrial _ spirits: 
E£1.280 per liter of alcohol (640 milliemes). 

5, All other liquids which are not alcoholic 
beverages, and products containing alcohol 
exceeding 2 percent of their volume: E£1.280 
per liter of alcohol or 25 percent ad valorem 
whichever is greater (640 milliemes or 20 
percent). 

Of alcoholic liquids coming from Egypt, 
whether of Egyptian or non-Egyptian origin, 
import duties are payable only on the items 
listed under Nos. 1 to 5, inclusive. If, how- 
ever, an import, excise, or consumption duty 
already has been paid thereon to the Egyptian 
Customs Administration on entry into Egypt, 
a sum equal to the amount to be credited to 
the Sudanese Customs by the Egyptian Cus- 
toms Administration, calculated at the rate 
of credit allowance current for such duty on 
date of payment of the duties on these items, 
will be deducted from the total amount of 
duties payable. 

6, Champagne and sparkling wines: 150 per- 
cent ad valorem (60 percent). 

7, All other wines, including medicated 
wines containing alcohol not exceeding 23 
percent of their volume: 100 percent ad va- 
lorem with a minimum duty of 120 milliemes 
per liter of liquid (50 percent plus 640 mil- 
Memes per liter). 

8, Perfumery and other toilet preparations 
containing alcohol exceeding 2 percent of their 
yolume: 440 milliemes per liter of alcohol and 
in addition 50 percent ad valorem on the value 
of the liquid after deducting the value of 
alcohol contained therein (same plus 30 per- 
cent ad valorem). 

9, Medicines and medicinal preparations 
containing distilled alcohol prepared in ac- 
cordance with a recognized pharmacopeia: 20 
percent ad valorem (same). 

10, Denatured alcohol and methylated spirit: 
6 milliemes per liter (4 milliemes). 

The consumption duty is payable on all 
alcoholic liquids listed in this schedule im- 
ported from Egypt, whether of Egyptian or 
non-Egyptian origin. If, however, an import, 
excise, or consumption duty already has 
been paid thereon to the Egyptian Customs 
Administration on entry into Egypt, a sum 
equal to the amount to be credited to the 
Sudanese Customs by the Egyptian Customs 
Administration, calculated at the rate of 
credit aMowance current for such duty on 
date of payment of the duties on these 
items, will be deducted from the total 
amount of duties payable. 


The new duties on items listed under 
the miscellaneous section of the Su- 


danese tariff, with former rates shown 
in parentheses, are as follows: 


Schedule IV, Miscellaneous: 


Goods awarded for distinction in art, liter- 
ature, science, or sport or for public service 
or otherwise as a record of meritorious con- 
duct or achievement imported by or on behalf 
of the person to whom they were awarded: 
No duties. 

New classification. 


Clothing, readymade, all kinds: 
ad valorem (20 percent). 


Field glasses, telescopes, and optical appar- 
atus: 50 percent ad valorem. 
New classification. 


Foodstuffs not otherwise specified: 15 per- 
cent ad valorem (10 percent). 


Gramophone records especially produced for 
teaching languages: No duties. 
New classification. 


Gramophones, including radio gramophones, 
and gramophone records not elsewhere speci- 
fled: 30 percent ad valorem (same). 

New classification. 


Household machinery and appliances op- 
erated by electricity, excluding wireless sets 
and refrigerators: 50 percent ad valorem (30 
percent). 


Jewelry, including imitation jewelry and 
precious and semiprecious stones in a worked 
state, but excluding glass beads: 50 percent ad 
valorem (30 percent). 


New classification. 
Machinery: 


Marine and river craft, power-operated or 
not, for commercial or public utility use but 
not for personal use, sport, recreation, or. en- 
tertainment: 10 percent ad valorem. 

New classification. 


Railway coaches and wagons: 10 percent ad 
valorem. 


New classification. 


Motor vehicles: (b) All other vehicles de- 
signed for the carriage of passengers: 50 per- 
cent ad valorem (30 percent). 

Oil: Gas, diesel, and furnace: 
ad valorem (6 percent). 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Spain Acts To Expand 
Wood Product Exports 


A program to promote export from 
Spain of manufactured wood products, 
especially furniture, has been initiated 
by an order published in the Official 
Gazette of July 31. 


Under this program, officially desig- 
nated “Operation M-U,” wood prod- 
ucts are placed in export exchange 
group 5, for which the current rate 
is 37.245 pesetas to US$1. The exporter 
is authorized to retain 30 percent of 
foreign exchange proceeds from such 
exports and to use the funds for im- 
port of raw materials, machinery, and 
tools or for sales promotion expenses, 
such as for travel and advertising. 

Exports of manufactured wood prod- 
ucts formerly were in exchange group 
4, whose rate is 33.835 pesetas to $1. 


Although this measure is of im- 
portance to the entire Spanish wood- 
working industry, it is expected to 
be most helpful to the Valencia area, 
where the country’s principal concen- 
tration of furniture makers, with 
about 25,000 workers employed by 
almost 4,000 shops, is located. 


The industry has long been ham- 


25 percent 


10 percent 








Singapore Eases Some 
Dollar Imports 


Singapore will now issue licen- 
ses freely for import of the fol- 
lowing goods from hard-cur- 
rency sources: 

Fresh apples; fresh oranges; 
fruit juice concentrates for in- 
dustrial purposes only; saws ex- 
cept mechanically operated saws; 
handtools, axes, files, and rasps, 

This important change in the 
controls affecting imports from 
the United States was put into 
effect through notice to import- 
ers No. 85, dated August 27.— 
Cons. Gen., Singapore. 











Chile Grants Auto 
Import Privileges 


Persons of specified classes now may 
be permitted to import automobiles 
into Chile despite the general import 
prohibition against their entry. 

The authority to permit such im- 
portations is given the National For- 
eign Trade Council (CONDECOR) 
under decree No. 691 of July 20, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of August 
7, which specifies the following classes 
of persons as eligible to import: 

eForeign diplomats, officials of the 
United Nations and of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, officials 
of other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations, and personnel of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 

eForeign technicians whose services 
have been contracted for by publie 
or private entities for a period of 4 
year or more. 

eChileans and foreign residents of 
Chile returning to Chile after 5 years 
residence abroad. 

eChilean diplomats, Service at- 
taches, and members of the Armed 
Forces and Carabineros returning 
after having served abroad at least 
a year. 


eOfficials of foreign military mis- 


sions contracted for by the Chilean 
Government. 


Returning private Chileans or resi- 
dent foreigners may not resell the 
automobiles which they bring into 
the country within less than a year 
from date of entry. 


Foreign technicians are subject to 
the same limitation, although CON- 
DECOR may reduce the period for 
them to 6 months.—Emb., Santiago. 


pered by difficulties in importing 
needed lumber and other raw mate- 
rials, as well as machinery and tools, 
and the new program is designed to 
alleviate such problems. 
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France Eases Taxes 
On Some Foodstuffs 


France has exempted certain agri- 
cultural and fishery products from 
its “transaction” tax and has pro- 
yided for fixed-rate deductions from 
the “value added” tax levied on var- 
jous preserved foods, by a decree of 

_ June 28, effective July 1. 


The French transaction and value 
added taxes are sales taxes levied on 
domestic sales and imports. 


Products exempted from the trans- 
action tax and their French import 
tariff numbers are the following: 


Ex 15, Poultry, dead, not truffied. 
18, Domestic rabbits, dead, not truffled. 


Ex 24, Filets of sea fish, fresh or preserved, 
in fresh condition. 


Ex 25 A to E, Fish simply salted, dried, or 
smoked. 


81 A and B, Coffee, green and roasted. 
Ex 97, Cargo rice and milled rice. 


Ex 102 A and ex 102 B, Semolina of hard 
wheat and of rice. 


Ex 112 A to Q, Oilseed and oleaginous fruits 
intended for oil factories; ex 146 A to O and 
ex 154, vegetable oils obtained from these seeds 
and fruits except siccative oilseeds and fruits 
and siccative oils. 


Ex 146 A to O and ex 154, Fluid edible oils. 

167 A and B and ex 168, Sugar. 

176, Cacao beans. 

179, Cacao butter, including cacao fat and 

Ex 181, 
cakes. 

183, Baby cereal foods. 

184, Edible pastes. 

Ex 198, Soluble coffee extracts. 


Deductions from the value added 
tax applicable to certain preserved 
foods are allowed to avoid double tax- 
ation on agricultural or fishery prod- 
ucts incorporated in the preserved 
products. 

Products to which these deductions 


apply and rates of rebate are as fol- 
lows: 


Eating and cooking chocolate in 


Ex 164, Fish, prepared or preserved, put up 
in tins, glasses, jars, or hermetically sealed 
containers, except salmonidae and tuna: 15 
percent. 

Ex 164, Prepared or preserved tuna, put up 
in tins, glasses, jars, or hermetically sealed 
containers: 25 percent. 

Ex 190 A, Tomatoes and tomato sauces con- 
taining 7 percent and more of dry extract, 
sauerkraut, green peas, green beans, carrots, 
and vegetable macedoines, preserved without 
vinegar, even seasoned or cooked, without fish 
or meat, put up in tins, glasses, jars, or 
hermetically sealed containers; and spinach, 
celery, artichokes, salsify, and lettuce hearts 
preserved in natural state: 20 percent. 

Ex 190 A, Mushrooms and asparagus pre- 
served without vinegar, even seasoned or 
cooked, without meat or fish, put up in tins, 
glasses, jars, or hermetically sealed eon- 
tainers: 30 percent. 

Bx 190 B, Tomatoes and sauerkraut preserved 
without vinegar, even seasoned or . 
without fish or meat, put up in casks, vats, 
etc., having a gross weight of more than 22 
pounds: 20 percent. 

191 B and C, Preserved fruit, whole, in 
quarters or in pieces, without alcohol, without 
sugar or sirup, or without alcohol but in a 
sugared liquid—‘fru‘ts in syrup’’: 25 percent. 

193, Fruit stews, “purees,” and pastes with- 
out sugar or honey: 25 percent. 

194, Jams, fruit jellies, marmalades, ‘‘com- 
potes,” stews, “purees,” and pulps, sweetened: 
25 percent. 
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Sweden Eases Dollar Imports 


Sweden will now permit some com- 
modities to be imported freely into 
the country from the dollar area, as 
officially announced on September 7. 


A list of commodities that may be 
imported from the United States and 
other dollar countries without import 
license is in preparation, but no in- 
formation as to the specific commodi- 
ties that may be placed on the list is 
yet available. 

Licenses will still be required for 
import of commodities not placed on 
the new list and will be granted, as 
in the past, within the framework 
fixed by the Swedish Government for 
dollar imports. 


In controlling imports from the dol- 
lar area, Sweden since 1947 has given 
primary consideration to import of 
raw materials, fuels, and capital goods 
considered essential to the Swedish 
economy. As a result a wide range 
of American finished goods have en- 
tered the Swedish market on a limited 
scale or not at all. By now granting 
wider freedom to import of such com- 
modities Sweden expects to gain ad- 
vantages in both price and quality. 

The Government’s decision to lib- 
eralize some dollar imports was 
reached after consultation with the 
Swedish Riksbank, which reportedly 
considered some liberalization desir- 
able as a step in preparation for meas- 
ures looking toward more general con- 
vertibility of European currencies. 

The Government anticipates that 
as plans for more general currency 
convertibility materialize, interna- 
tional competition will intensify and 
result in repercussions on the price 
structure. In preparation for this 
development many Western European 
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countries already have carried out 
or anticipate measures for greater lib- 
eralization of dollar imports——Emb., 
Stockholm. 





Customs Tariff Advisory 
Board Set Up in Burma 


A Customs Tariff Advisory Board has 
been formed in Burma, the Ministry 
of Commerce announced on August 14. 

The duties of the board will be to 
advise the Government on the desir- 
ability of raising tariffs when re- 
quested and on the extent of protec- 
tion and assistance to be provided 
local industries; report the effects of 
such protection on the industries in- 
volved and on the general economy; 
and recommend policy on import of 
raw materials for industry. 

The Board will consist of the Finan- 
cial Commissioner of the Ministry of 
Commerce as chairman; one repre- 
sentative each from the Ministries of 
Finance, Commerce, and Industry, the 
Agricultural and Rural Development 
Corporation, and the Union of Burma 
Chamber of Commerce; the Director 
of Industries or his deputy; and the 
Economic Adviser to the Government. 





Denmark Lifts Restrictions 
On Export of Canned Ham 


Danish restrictions on export of 
canned hams to non-British markets 
were removed on August 30 by a Min- 
istry of Agriculture order. 


In order to make scheduled deliveries 
of bacon to the United Kingdom under 
its long-term agreement with that 
country, Denmark on March 27 limited 
exports of hams to secondary markets 
by bacon factories to 950 metric tons 
a month. This monthly quota was in- 
creased to 1,425 tons in July and Au- 
gust as supplies became more ample. 
Canned ham exports are expected to 
range from 1,500 to 1,600 metric tons 
a month in the remainder of the year. 
—Emb., Copenhagen. 





United Kingdom imports of unman- 
ufactured tobacco for the first half of 
1954 were 81.8 million pounds, 31 per- 
cent below total imports of 117.9 mil- 
lion pounds for the corresponding 
period in 1953, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Total imports of flue-cured tobacco 
were 67.3 million pounds during the 
first 6 months of this year, compared 
with 106.7 million pounds for the 
same period last year. Imports of 
other types of unmanufactured to- 
bacco increased to 14.5 million pounds 
in the first half of 1954 from 11.2 
million pounds in the first 6 months of 
1953. 
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India Increases Tea 
Export Quota 


The Indian quota for tea ex- 
ports in the fiscal year April 1, 
1954-March 31, 1955, has been 
increased by 15 percent. 

Thus a total of 417.9 million 
pounds of tea is available for 
export from India in that period. 











Liberia Amends Rules 
For Consul Invoicing 


Requirements for consular invoicing 
of shipments to Liberia are revised 
and amended by a new Executive or- 
der issued by the Liberian Govern- 
ment. 

Certified consular invoices, which 
are mandatory for all shipments to 
Liberia from any foreign country, 
must now be certified by a Liberian 
consul, or in countries where no Li- 
berian consul is maintained by a 
chamber of commerce in the country. 

Under former regulations consular 
invoices could be executed by a con- 
sul of a friendly country if no Li- 
berian consular establishment existed 
in the country of shipment. 

The requirement of a certified con- 
sular invoice may be waived for gift 
parcel shipments provided they are 
sent parcel post and bear a post office 
customs declaration. 

Shipments not covered by certified 
consular invoices are subject, as for- 
merly, to a penalty of double the im- 
port duty plus a flat fine of $100. An 
exception may be made to the $100 
fine if the Liberian Collector of Cus- 
toms is satisfied that failure to pro- 
duce the certified consular invoice is 
due to causes beyond the control of 
the importer.—Emb., Monrovia. 

Earlier regulations on consular in- 
voicing of shipments to Liberia were 
announced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 21, 1954, page 11. 


Used Sacks Prohibited in 
Panama for Most Products 


Used sacks are prohibited in Panama 
for packing sugar, milled rice, or ani- 
mal feeds, and only new sacks may be 
used for such purposes, by Pana- 
manian Office of Price Control resolu- 
tion No. 70 dated August 28. 

Although no legal obstacle to con- 
tinued import of used sacks exists in 
Panama, such imports will largely 
cease, as there is little demand for 
such sacks for any other purposes.— 
Emb., Panama. 








Peru’s rice crop this year is ex- 
pected to drop 10 to 12 percent below 
last year’s crop, the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 


Guatemala Removes Tie-In 
Limit on Tallow Import 


The Guatemalan requirement that 
importers of beef, mutton, and syn- 
thetic tallow purchase domestic sup- 
plies in the amount of 25 percent of 
their imports has been canceled effec- 
tive August 31, by a Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Labor resolution. 

Domestic tallow production, accord- 
ing to the resolution, is insufficient 
for national needs and the tie-in re- 
quirement served only to hinder the 
development of industries using tallow 
as a raw material—Emb., Guatemala. 

An earlier reduction in the tallow 
tie-in requirement was announced in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, August 9, 
1954, page 13. 





Spain Sets Higher Exchange 
Rate for Fluorspar Exports 


The Spanish export exchange rate 
for fluorspar is increased to 37.65 
pesetas to the U. S. dollar, that is, 
to Spanish exchange group 5, from 
30.65 pesetas to the dollar, or group 3, 
by an announcement of September 1. 

This rate change was accomplished 
through the unified efforts of fluor- 
spar producers to obtain a rate of 
exchange that would permit them to 
compete on the U. S. market with 
fluorspar from other countries, par- 
ticularly Mexico. 





Mexico Grants Subsidy to 
Free-Zone Barley Exports 


A Mexican subsidy equivalent to 75 
percent of applicable export duties is 
to be granted authorized exporters of 
barley produced exclusively in the free 
zone of Baja California. 


The subsidy is applicable to Mexican 
export classification No. 22-12, and is 
to be granted from July 8 through 
December 31 of this year. 


Barley was declared subject to ap- 
plicable export duties in the Baja Cal- 
ifornia free zone area effective April 
22, 1954 (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
May 24, 1954, p. 12).—Dairio Oficial, 
July 31, 1954.) 





FRANCE 


Changes Duty Status 


French import duties are tempo- 
rarily suspended on certain textile 
machinery. and duties on some chemi- 
cal products previously suspended are 
reestablished, by a decree of August 
13, published in the Journal Officiel 
and effective August 15. 

Products on which duties are sus- 
pended and their French tariff num- 
bers are as follows: 


No. 1624 A and C, Lace frames, plaiting 
machines, and net and embroidery looms. 


Ex 1625 B, The following apparatus and 





——— 


accessory machines for lace frames, Dlaiting 
machines, and net looms: Jacquard mechan. 
isms and machines to pick up Carriages, 

Ex 1625 C, The following apparatus 
accessory machines for embroidery 
Automats, machines to punch and 
cardboard, control looms, and cocoon Openers, 

Ex 1626 B, The following separate parts 
accessories of lace frames; plaiting machines, 
and net and embroidery looms and of their 
apparatus and accessory machines: Carriages, 
bobbins, sidepieces for knitting frames: 
battans, their plates and blades, complete 
headers, and separate parts of battans and 
headers for circular looms. 

Ex 1626 C, Shuttles for embroidery looms, 
shuttle boxes and their plate clasps. 


Duties are reestablished on the fol. 
lowing chemical products: 

Ex 524, Acyclic monoamines, their deriva. 
tives and salts, other than mono-di- 
trimethylamine: Ethylamines except diethy. 


lamine, and their salts and allyliso ropyla- 
mine, etc. " 


Ex 525, Acyclic polyamines, their derivatives 
and their salts, other than ethylenediaming 
— aaa Hexamethylene diamine and its 
salts, etc. 


INDIA 


Lowers Duties on Gems 


The Indian import duty on rubies, 
emeralds, and sapphires has been re- 
duced, effective August 27, from % 
percent ad valorem to 5 percent ad 
valorem. 


looms: 





JAMAICA 


Raises Duties on Some Textiles 


The Jamaican Government, to pro- 
tect the local textile industry, has in- 
creased, effective August 5, the addi- 
tional duty collected on specified tex- 
tile products. 


Shirts will now be taxed an addl- 
tional 18 shillings a dozen over and 
above the regular general tariff rates 
applicable to U. S. goods, of 25 percent 
ad valorem plus 7 shillings 6 pencea 
dozen on cotton shirts, and 40 percent 
plus 17 shillings 6 pence a dozen on 
shirts of other materials. 


Fents, or cloth remnants, will be 
subject to a duty of 4 pence a pound 
in addition to the regular duty af 
30 percent ad valorem. 


Brassieres will be subject to a duty 
of 6 shillings a dozen in addition to the 
regular duty of 30 percent plus 1 
shillings a dozen on cotton brassiere 
and 30 percent ad valorem plus 1 
shillings 6 pence a dozen on brassieres 
of other material. 


Stockings except ladies’ hosiery will 
be taxed 6 shillings a dozen in addl- 
tion to the general tariff rate of 10 
percent plus 9 pence a pair on cotton 
hosiery, and 20 percent plus 1 shilling 
6 pence a pair on hosiery of other 
material_—_Cons. Gen., Kingston. 





Enters New Items Duty Free 


Leaf tobacco for cigar wrappers, 
and raw material required by a “pio- 
neer manufacturer” of paint have 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





Z Books 
“““" Reports 


{nited Nations Tin Conference, 1950 
and 1953, Summary of Proceedings. 
A United Nations publication. New 
York. Columbia University Press. 
May 1954. 26 pp. 30 cents. 


An outline of the proceedings of the 
United Nations Tin Conference in its 
two sessions held at Geneva, October- 
November 1950 and November-De- 
cember 1953. 

The report also contains the confer- 
ence agenda, lists of representatives, 
the summary record of the fourth, 
and final, plenary meeting, resolu- 
tions of the conference, and the text 
of the International Tin Agreement 
prepared by the conference. 


Activities of American Chambers of 
Commerce Abroad. Washington, 
D. C. Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1954. 16 pp. Free. 

A directory of American chambers 
of commerce overseas, this booklet 
explains their purpose, organization, 


and management, as well as the kinds 
of information and service they pro- 
vide members in the United States 
and abroad. 

Typical of the services described 
are: General information on import- 
export trade statistics; Government 
regulations affecting foreign trade; 
adjustment of trade disputes; and 
assistance to visitors and travelers. 


Development Directory of Small-Scale 
Industries. Government of Madras. 
Printed by the Superintendent, 
Government Press, Madras, India. 
1954, 234 pp. 2 rupees 8 annas 
(about 53 U. S. cents). 

This directory deals with 75 small- 
scale Indian industries in alphabetical 
order. 

For each industry it furnishes in- 
formation on current imports, produc- 
tion, value of plant equipment, for- 
eign and indigenous sources of plant 
equipment, production costs and sell- 
ing prices, raw materials required, 
sources of raw materials, names of 
producers and importers, and a brief 
note on marketing conditions. 

The directory is intended to focus 
the interest of the investing public 
on the small-scale industries. 





Britain’s Industry’. . . 
(Continued from Page 3) 
in interest arbitrage dealings. In fact, 
the reserves rose in each month since 
September 1952, with the exception 
of December 1952 and 1953, when pay- 
ments were made on loans from the 
United States and Canada. 

More recent data indicate that the 
gold and dollar reserves fell by $4 
million in July and $95 million in Au- 
gust. However, two large payments, to 
the European Payments Union and 
the International Monetary Fund, were 
made by the British Government dur- 
ing these months. 


In July payments totaling $99 mil- 
lion were made to European Payments 
Union creditor countries as an initial 
settlement of the United Kingdom’s 
debt with the EPU. In August $112 
million was paid to the International 
Monetary Fund in order to repurchase 
sterling held by the IMF as the 
result of a previous sale of dollars to 
Britain for sterling. 

Had it not been for these payments, 
the reserves actually would have in- 
creased by $95 million in July and 
$17 million in August. The July figure 
reflected $15 million of receipts on ac- 
count of American defense aid, a $76 
Million trade and payments surplus 
with dollar countries, and the re- 
ceipt of $4 million from EPU in set- 
tlement of the June surplus with 
Member countries. In August de- 
fense aid fell to $11 million, while 
the balance with the dollar area fell 
to a deficit which necessitated a pay- 
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ment of $5 million. The United King- 
dom also received some $11 million 
in settlement of July transactions with 
EPU. 

The shift from a large surplus to a 
deficit in the dollar area account re- 
flected the beginning of purchases of 
North American crops of tobacco, cot- 
ton, and wheat, and the ending of the 
sales of the sterling area’s tropical 
crops. 


The United Kingdom and other 
countries in the sterling area incurred 
a deficit of £8 million with the EPU 
in August which was to be settled in 
September, half in a gold payment to 
the EPU and half in an increase in the 
sterling area’s debt to EPU. Seasonally 
high tourist expenditure in Europe and 
the continued large purchases of con- 
tinental fruit and vegetables has con- 
tributed to this deficit. 


Living Costs Up 

The index of the cost of living in 
the United Kingdom, which had re- 
mained fairly steady during the year 
ended June 1954, moved up in July 
to 145 (June 17, 1947= 100). This was 
3 points above the June level and was 
the highest point reached by the 
index since it was adopted in 1947. 
Increasing costs for food, especially 
for meats since the ending of ra- 
tioning and price control, caused most 
of the upswing. 


Wages have been rising slowly but 
steadily and in May the wage index 
at 142 (June 30, 1947=— 100) was ac- 
tually 1 point higher than the cost- 
of-living index. Both indexes stood at 





BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


The following new Business infor- 
mation Service releases, published by 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, are 
available from the U. 8S, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or from the Department’s Field Of- 
fices. Orders should be accompanied 
by remittances made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


The Business Information Service 
also is available on a _ subscription 
basis. Part 2 of this Service, which 
consists of the World Trade Series 
and the International Trade Statis- 
tics Series issued by BFC, is $5 a year 
to domestic subscribers and $6.75 to 
foreign. 


Mexico—Economic Review, 1953. Au- 
gust 1954. World Trade Series No. 
620. 31 pp. 35 cents. 

Algeria — Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. August 1954. World 
Trade Series No. 621. 11 pp. 15 cents. 


Industrial Property Rights in Brazil. 
August 1954. World Trade Series No. 
622. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of Syria. September 1954. World Trade 
Series No. 623. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of French Guiana. September 1954. 
World Trade Series No. 624. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of the French West Indies (Guade- 
loupe and Martinique). September 
1954. World Trade Series No. 625. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


United States Trade With Africa, 
Annual 1952 and 1953 and Quarterly 











1953. August 1954. International 
Trade Statistics Series. 24 pp. 25 
cents. 





142 in June compared with the wage 
index of 135 and the price index of 
141 in June 1953. 

Some 2 million workers in Britain 
have their wages tied to the cost-of- 
living index, and further increases 
in this index undoubtedly would start 
a cycle of new demands for wage 
increases. However, the report of the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, the central organ of the 
British Trade Union movement, em- 
phasized the need for moderation by 
all income groups so as not to add 
to costs and prices of Britain’s exports, 
which are facing increased compe- 
tition in world markets. 
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Bids Open for Construction in 
France, Pipe Supply in Denmark 


Four new projects in France and one in Denmark, totaling an esti- 
mated $828,000, have been opened to U. S. bidders under the interna- 
tional competitive bidding procedure of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO), the Bureau of Foreign Commerce has reported. 

The French projects are as follows: 


Construction of a dispersal area 
and protected shelter system for puri- 
fication of water, at the Colmar- 
Mayenheim airfield. Estimated cost, 
$43,000. Firms wanting to bid on this 
project should report their interest 
before September 28 to A. Aigrot, 
French Delegation to NATO, Palais de 
Chaillot, Paris 16. 

Installation of switchboard, includ- 
ing repair of building and furnishing 
equipment for substation at the Or- 
leans-Bricy airfield. Estimated cost 
$100,000. Firms wanting to bid on 
this project should report their inter- 
est before October 2 to A. Aigrot, 
French Delegation to NATO, Palais de 
Chaillot, Paris 16. 

Construction of amplification cen- 
ter at Wissenbourg. Estimated cost 
$55,000. 

Construction of 10 intermediate 
amplification centers serving the 
Metz-Wissenbourg-Karlsruhe cable. 
Approximate cost $70,000. 

Firms wanting to bid on either of 
the latter two projects should report 
their interest before October 10 to 
Ministere des P. T. T., Direction des 
Batiments et des Transports, 3eme 
Bureau, 20 avenue de Uegur, Paris 7. 

The Danish project calls for the 
supply of the following quantities and 
sizes of pipe for the Danish POL (pe- 
troleum and other lubricants) pro- 
gram: 49.6 kilometers of 6-inch single 
wrapped pipe, 11.6 kilometers of 14- 
inch single wrapped pipe, 8.9 kilome- 
ters of 16-inch single wrapped pipe, 
and 10.5 kilometers of 16-inch double 
wrapped pipe. Estimated cost, ap- 
proximately $560,000. Firms wanting 
to bid on this project should report 
their interest before October 9 to POL 
Bygnirgsdistrikt, N30 Frederikeholms 
Kanal, Copenhagen. 

Potential bidders should furnish in- 
formation to the respective foreign 
government offices regarding com- 
parable work done for U. S. Govern- 





Thailand Needs Locomotive 


The Stores Division of the Thai State 
Railways has announced that bids 
for an electric diesel locomotive will 
be accepted until 2 p. m. on November 
5. 

Details and blueprints are available 
at the Supply Section, Stores Division, 
Thai State Railways, Bangkok, Thai- 
land. 
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ment agencies. A copy of this resume 
should be sent to the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., to permit 
prompt certification of interested 
firms to the appropriate foreign gov- 
ernment office. 


A brochure describing the NATO 
international bidding program may 
be obtained on request from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division or from 
any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 





Australia Invites Bids for 
Single-Phase Transformers 


The Snowy Mountains Hydro-Elec- 
tric Authority has called for bids on a 
lump-sum contract for the supply, de- 
livery, and installation of seven 56- 
MVA single-phase transformers and 
ancillary equipment for T. 1 power 
station. The closing date for submit- 
ting bids is December 14. 


A copy of the specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Copies of this document (Con- 
tract No. 40,006) also may be obtained 
from the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
Electric Authority, P. O. Box 32, 
Cooma, N. S. W., Australia. 





IMPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementary information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol 
(*), om a loan basis, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.AS. Dapersmnent of Commerce, 
Washington 26, D. C. 


Bicycles: 


England—B. Ashworth & Co. (Over- 
seas), Ltd. (sales agent), King’s House, 
36-37 King St., London, E. C. 2, wishes 
to export direct to U. S. firms buying 
on own account (preferred) or through 
eommission agents various types and 
models of bicycles, for men, women, 
boys, and girls. Firm states some 
models are specially designed for U. 8. 


i, 


Construction of Dam | 
Planned in Iraq | 


The Development Board in Iraq wij | 


invite bids in the fall of 1954 for eon. 
struction of the Derbendi Khan Dam 
and purchase and installation of sue, 
appurtenances as crest gates, gate 
handling equipment, and the 

tion outlet works, including the servyieg 
valves, emergency gate, and conduit 
liner. 

Penstocks fitted with bulkheads wi 
be provided through the dam to per. 
mit commercial generating facilities 
to be incorporated into the project in 
the future. 

The Derbendi Khan Dam, to be built 
on the upper Diyala River about 189 
miles northeast of Baghdad, is one of 
the major Development Board projects 
from the standpoint of cost, which is 
estimated as high as 21,000,000 
dinars (1 Iraqi dinar—US$2.80). 


A document containing prebidding 
data and information sheets on the 
Derbendi Khan project is available for 
review on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For. 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





market. Illustrated catalog and price 
list available.* 


Electrical Equipment: 


Germany—Emil Niethammer (man- 
ufacturer), 29 Vogelsangstrasse, Stutt- 
gart-Vaihingen, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent secondary 
switchboards and control equipment, 
Literature available.* 


Foodstuffs: 


Denmark — Messrs. Esmarch’s Suc- 
cessors (exporter, wholesaler), I 
Knabrostraede, Copenhagen K, wishes 
to export direct or through agent all 
types of high-quality Danish cheese. 


Furniture and Furniture Fittings: 


England — Laszlo Hoenig Construc- 
tions, Ltd. (manufacturer), 49 S. Aud- 
ley St., London, W. 1, wishes to export 
direct or through agent high-grade 
handmade modern furniture in exclu- 
Sive designs. Illustrated literature 
available.* 


Germany—Frielinghaus & Ries KG. 
(manufacturer), Ennepetal - Voerde/ 
Westf., wishes to export direct of 
through agent furniture fittings, in 
plastic ivory, birch, or tortoise shell 
with nickeled base. Illustrated leaflet 
and price list available.* 


Househokid Goods: 


Germany—Frielinghaus & Ries KG. 
(manufacturer), Ennepetal - Voerde/ 
Westf., wishes to export direct @ 
through agent plasHie household ar- 
ticles. Illustrated leaflet and price list 
available.* 
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Lighting Fixtures: 
Germany—Walter Fricke (exporter), 


| 99 Klusestrasse, Iserlohn, wishes to ex- 


port direct or through agent lighting 
‘fixtures, in Flemish antique styles. 
Catalog available.* 


Machinery: 

Germany—Hans Bergemann, Waer- 
metechnik (manufacturer), 20 Fus- 
ternbergerstrasse, Wesel/Rhein, wishes 
tp export direct or through agent high- 

ty soot blowers and ash blowers. 
f(atalogs available.* Firms should spec- 
ify item of interest. 


Notions: 

Germany — Ph. Barthels - Feldhoff 
manufacturer), 5 Garnstrasse, Wup- 
pertal-Barmen, wishes to export direct 
woven labels, ribbons, cords, and 
braids. Samples available.* 


(See Foreign Visitor announcement 
for Udo Colsman, representing this 
frm, in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Sept, 6, 1954, p. 16.) 


Shears: 


Germany—Frielinghaus & Ries KG. 
(manufacturer), Ennepetal - Voerde/ 
Westf.. wishes to export direct or 
through agent all kinds of shears, 
such as grass, sheep, pruning, vine- 
yard, and lopping shears for branches. 
Illustrated literature available.* 


Wire: 


Germany—Lindemann & Stoermer 
(manufacturer), 5a Breddestrasse, 
Hemer i. Westf., wishes to export 
direct or through agent steel stitching 
wire. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 

Egypt—Engineering & Supply Co. 
(commission agent), 48 Sarwat Pasha 
St. Cairo, wishes to purchase direct 
secondhand buses, left side drive, 
manufactured after 1950. Initial order 
about 50 buses. 


Dextrose: 


Germany—Rheno-Chemie Handels- 
gesellschaft (importer and exporter), 
7 Lindenthalguertel, Koeln-Linden- 
thal, wishes to purchase direct 200 
tons to 300 tons of dextrose, CP hy- 
drate or U. S. P. 


Publications: 


British Honduras—Alma Newsstand 
(importer, wholesaler, and retailer of 
Magazines and periodicals), 88 Albert 
St., Belize, wishes to purchase direct 
small but recurring orders of maga- 
zines (Western, love, movie, radio and 
mechanics, comic, fashion, etc.), both 
current and out of date. Firm de- 
sires to establish source of supply for 
regular weekly or monthly shipments. 
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AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Automotive Equipment: 


British East Africa—British East Af- 
rica Corp., Ltd. (importing distrib- 
utor), P. O. Box 182, Nairobi, Kenya, 
wishes to obtain agencies for Ameri- 
can automobiles and trucks. 


Clothing and Accessories: 


Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & 
Son (manufacturer’s representative), 
605/6 Hollandia House, 127 President 
St., Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agency for ladies’ seamless nylon 
hose. 

Union of South Africa—Stella Kap- 
lan (indent agent), P. O. Box 2856, 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 
for all types of ladies’ outerwear. 


Electrical Goods: 


Union of South Africa—A. C. E. C. 
South Africa (Pty.), Ltd. (importer 
and retailer), A. C. E. C. House, Cor- 
ner Henri & Smit Sts., Braamfontein, 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agen- 
cies for aluminum conductors (over- 
head lines) and arc welding sets 
(static and rotating, electric or diesel 
driven, stationary and portable). 

Jewelry: 

Union of South Africa—Stella Kap- 
lan (indent agent), P. O. Box 2856, 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency 


for costume jewelry and novelties for 
ladies’ wear. 


Power and Allied Devices: 


Colombia —COMTECO Ltda. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Carrera 6A, No. 
14-42, Bogota, wishes to obtain agen- 
cies from U. S. manufacturers of 
single-phase transformers; current 
limiters; watt-hour meters; and trans- 





Burma To Purchase 
3 Transformers 


The Burmese Government is 
inviting bids until October 15 for 
the supply of 3 transformers and 
related equipment for the power 
supply of a jute mill. All equip- 
ment shall be in accordance with 
relevant current British Stand- 
ard Specifications. 

A copy of the bidding condi- 
tions and specifications is avail- 
able for review on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids must be submitted to the 
Director General, Industrial De- 
velopment Corporation, 98 
Cheape Road, Rangoon, Burma. 











WORLD TRADE LEADS 


mission-line equipment, including wire 
cable, insulators, and hardware. In- 
terested firms should address corre- 
spondence to Sr. Max Iller, c/o COM- 
TECO Ltda. 


Textiles: 


Union of South Africa — Charles 
Bornheim (indent agent), P. O. Box 
6365, Johannesburg, wishes to obtain 
agencies for the following textiles: 
Cotton and rayon (plain and printed); 
crepe georgette, crepe de chine, and 
silk bembergs; gabardines; nylon ma- 
terials for cocktail dresses; winter 
materials for skirts, dresses, and 
slacks; and plain and printed multi- 
filament bemberg. 

Union of South Africa—R. Hirsch & 
Son (manufacturer’s representative), 
605-606 Hollandia House, 127 President 
St., P. O. Box 3975, Johannesburg, 
wishes to obtain agencies from man- 
ufacturers or convertors only for cur- 
tain and upholstery materials, and’ 
printed drapery fabrics. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Belgium—Roger Firmin, represent- 
ing Cornelius Firseed, 10 Ave. Richard 
Neybergh, Brussels, is interested in 
visiting U. S. suppliers of forestry and 
ornamental seeds and plants, and fod- 
der seeds. Was scheduled to arrive 
August 29, via New York, for a visit of 
10 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Belgian 
Consulate, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. Mr. Firmin will leave Cali- 
fornia by mid-October traveling by 
car back to New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

Germany—Armin Mylaeus, repre- 
senting Adler-Geraete-Fabrik, Geb- 
rueder Mylaeus, 8/10 Bachstrasse, 
Plettenberg/W., is interested in visit- 
ing drop forge plants and U. S. manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements, 
and obtaining information pertaining 
to market possibilities for his firm’s 
products in the United States. Was 
scheduled to arrive September 20, via 
New York, for a visit of 2 weeks. U. S. 
address: c/o Eugen Schulte, Ferros- 
taal, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and Cleveland. 


Italy — Prof. Salvatore Chiaudano, 
representing SILO (Societa’ Italiana 
Lavorazione Ocre) (manufacturer of 
organic mineral fertilizers), 40 Lungo 
Dora Savona, Turin; and Azienda Ac- 
quedotto Municipale di Torino (Mu- 
nicipal Waterworks) , 25 Via Garibaldi, 
Turin, is interested in contacting 
manufacturers of paints and colors 
and paint-manufacturing machinery 
and supplies; and in visiting munic- 
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ipal waterworks, obtaining informa- 
tion concerning city water supply and 
treatment. Was scheduled to arrive 
September 14, via New York, for a 
month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o Filo 
Color *¢ Chemical Corp., 202 E. 44th 
St.. New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, 
and Chicago. 

Scotland—J. A. Keyden, represent- 
ing Pressed Steel Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturer of steel railroad wagons, air- 
craft components, and agricultural 
machinery) , Linwood Factory, Paisley, 
is interested in exporting aircraft 
components and railroad rolling stock, 
and requests technical information on 
the above. Was scheduled to arrive 
September 22, via New York, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
E. G. Budd, Esq., The Budd Co., 2450 
Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, and Washington. 

Union of South Africa—H. Frieden- 
thal, representing Dominec (Pty.), 
Ltd. (manufacturer and exporter of 
incandescent and fluorescent electric 
light fitting components and lamps), 
257-259 Marshall St., Johannesburg, 
is interested in visiting American 
manufacturers of domestic air-con- 
ditioning units and related lines with 
a view to establishing a working ar- 
rangement for import of these 
commodities into South Africa. Was 
scheduled to arrive September 25, for 
a visit of 4 or 5 weeks. U. S. addréss: 
c/o Listra Co., 130 W. 42d St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, and other manufac- 
turing centers. 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 

(Previously announced, Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Sept. 20, 1954, p. 
17.) 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, has published the following 
new trade lists of which mimeo- 
graphed copies may be obtained 
by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices. The price is $1 a list for 
each country. 

Most of these lists are now 
prefaced by a brief review . of 
basic trade and industry data col- 
lected in the course of compiling 
each list. Brief extracts from these 
data follow each title for which 
such data are available. 


Advertising Media — Philippines.— 
Filipinos are considered among the 
most “brand conscious” people in the 
world. Advertising is regarded as a 
requisite to doing business, particu- 
larly for firms selling low-unit-cost, 
nondurable consumer goods, and an 
estimated $9 million to $10 million is 
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Greece Needs Engine 
Accessories 


The Greek Government is in- 
viting bids for the supply and 
delivery of copper and mild steel 
engine accessories for rolling 
stock. 

Bids will be accepted until Oc- 
tober 13 by the Piraeus-Athens- 
Peloponneses Railway (SPAP), 1 
Carolou Street, Athens. 

Specifications are available for 
review on loan from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or from the 
Greek Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration, 729 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 











spent annually for advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Media usage follows the U. S. pat- 
tern fairly closely. The press is utilized 
to the greatest extent with radio a 
fairly close second. Other forms of 
advertising media are billboards, neon 
lights, posters and decals, direct mail, 
handouts, door-to-door canvassing, 
and the more recent experimentation 
with sound and movie tracks. Daily 
newspapers in English have the wid- 
est circulation, outranking by a rather 
wide margin those in Spanish and 
Tagalog. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Malaya.—Because of the hot and hu- 
mid climate, a good market exists for 
air-conditioning and _ refrigeration 
equipment. The major share of im- 
ports comes from the United States 
and Canada, which supply an esti- 
mated 70 percent of equipment in this 
category. Other principal suppliers 
are the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Denmark,.and Germany. U. K. manu- 
facturers, particularly of refrigerators, 
give promise of increased competition 
to present dollar area suppliers. 

A substantial volume of reexport 
trade currently is limited to the tra- 
ditional entrepot market area, con- 
Sisting of such countries as British 
Borneo, Thailand, and Indonesia. Air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment is in short supply from the ster- 
ling area and therefore is licensed for 
direct import from the dollar zone on 
a basis of “the merits of each case.” 

Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
France.—Wine production is an im- 
portant factor in French agriculture. 
Wine exports consist mainly of the 
better quality products which tra- 
ditionally have enjoyed an excellent 
reputation in world markets. These 
exports totaled 1,676,294 hectoliters 
in 1953 and were shipped to the fol- 
lowing countries: Western Germany 


— 


(21.42%); Switzerland (10.76%); Be, 





gium-Luxembourg (10.33%); 
Britain (661%); United States 
(4.63%); Sweden ~(1.45%); Nethep 
lands (1.21%); other Countries 
(43.62%). 


Exports to the Uniteg 
States increased from 59,145 hegto. 
liters in 1952 to 77,717 in 1953. 


France is the leading hard-cidg} 
producer in the world. The com.) 
mercial industry includes about 5 
firms with an annual output of 5 mil. 
lion hectoliters annually, of which 
95,000 hectoliters were exported jp 
1953, mainly to the French Union 
Production of beer averages 10 million 
hectoliters but prices have precly 


significant exports except to 
French Union. 
Architects, Builders, Cont 


and Engineers—Egypt.—Stone, brick, 
cement, gravel, sand, plaster, ang 
gypsum are the prevailing construe. 
tion materials, as these commodities 
are found within the country. Cop. 
struction steel, including bars, joist, 
angles, tees, channels, expanded 
metal, etc., are imported in appre¢- 
able quantities. Lumber for building 
is imported. 


Architects, Builders, Contracton 
and Engincers—Italy. — Constructig 
of dwellings, roads, schools, public 
health units, and irrigation and mari- 
time projects has been at a high levd 
the past 3 years, augmented by repain 
to existing facilities. 

Of 477,117 dwelling units built i 
1952, 435,173 were in urban centen 
and represented an investment @ 
more than $375 million. Many of the 
construction programs have beg 
sponsored by the U. S. Government 
through its oversea programs. Foreign 
Operations Administration counter 
part funds have financed a consider 
able part of the postwar reconstrue 
tion. 

Except for cement and wood, item 
essential to the building trade har 
been in adequate supply. Fe 
structures are built of wood, and mo# 
of the necessary supplies are availabl 
from neighboring countries in th 





European Payments Union. Othe 
than certain types of wood and woo 
products, only very special heavy m# 
chinery, such as tractors, bulldoze 
and graders for road construction 
have been imported recently from thé 
United States. 


Architects, Builders, 
and Engineers—Uruguay. 
Boat and Ship Builders, Repaire 
and Chandlers — India. — Boat an 
shipbuilding, which long ago was 
large industry in India, is gradual 
coming into prominence again. Mgé 
rine paints and hardware and genera 
deck supplies are purchased locall 
for servicing the steamship companie 
Major items of mechanical equipmenr 
including marine and outboard me 
tors, propellers, and nautical instrv 
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ments, are imported, the chief supplier 
peing the United Kingdom. 

The shipping industry is included in 
India’s First Five-Year Plan with a 
target of 600,000 tons gross by the end 
of 1956. With the completion of a 
new major port at Kandla and expan- 
sion projects now under way at exist- 
ing ports, the boat and shipbuilding 
industry is expected to show con- 
tinued improvement in the next sev- 
eral years. 

Confectionery Importers, Dealers, 
and Manufacturers—France.—A chew- 
ing gum industry has been develop- 
ing in the past few years because of 
limitations on imports. Three large 
firms control most of the domestic 
market. Imports of chocolate pred- 
ucts are negligible. Imports of sugar- 
pased confectionery also are very 
limited although U. S. imports have 
been increasing. 

Principal suppliers during 1953, in 
order of importance, were: United 
States (167 metric tons), Great 
Britain (133 tons), and Belgium (87 
tons). France is almost completely 
self-sufficient for raw materials used 
in confectionery production. Exports 
of some 5,000 tons of finished choco- 
late products and 5,000 tons of cocoa 
powder, cocoa fat, and residues were 
recorded in 1953. In addition, candied 
fruits of the de luxe variety have had 
increasing success in foreign markets. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Italy.—There 
are 400 manufacturers of electrical 
equipment employing about 90,000 
workers. Total production in 1952 
was 200 billion lire. Details of the 
most important sectors of the indus- 
try are given in the list. Imports of 
electrical supplies and equipment 
come mainly from the United States, 
Western Germany, and the United 
Kingdom. 


The country is dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply for the 
most important raw materials used 
in manufacture of electrical equip- 
ment. Copper is imported from the 
United States and Chile, and nickel 
is obtained from the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and the United States. Diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtain- 
ing low-core-loss sheeting from the 
United States. 


Electrical Supply and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Syria.—Syria 
is dependent almost entirely on im- 
ports for electrical equipment and 
supplies. Domestic production in this 
field is limited to small-scale produc- 
tion of various types of electric fix- 
tures, pressing irons, heaters, and 
other small articles. 


Imports of electrical equipment and 
supplies in 1953 totaled S£9,969,000 
compared with S£8,185,928 in 1952. 
Approximately 40 percent of total 
imports originated in the United 
States, 20 percent in Great Britain, 
20 percent in Germany and the 
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Ceylon in Market for 
Unbleached Drill 


The Ceylon Government is in- 
viting bids until November 30, 
from manufacturers and prin- 
cipals only, for the supply and 
delivery of 65,000 lineal yards of 
gray unbleached drill. 

A copy of the bidding condi- 
tions and specifications, and a 
sample of the type of drill 
wanted, is available for review 
on loan from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to 
the Chairman, Tender Board, 
Ministry of Finance, P. O. Box 
500, Colombo, Ceylon. 











Netherlands, and the remaining 20 
percent in other countries. (S£3.575=— 
US$1.) 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, 
Growers, and Exporters—Argentina.— 
Argentina is a large producer of fruit 
—mainly apples, grapes, peaches, and 
pears. However, such tropical fruits 
as oranges, bananas, and occasionally 
lemons, grapefruit, pineapples, and 
coconuts are imported. These imports 
are mainly from neighboring coun- 
tries. 

Deciduous fruits are exported dur- 
ing the production season, and some 
cold storage fruit also moves out 
later in the year. Exports of fresh 
fruit in 1953 amounted to 4,583,419 
boxes, of which 218,227 boxes of pears 
and grapes were for the United States. 

Machinery Importers and Distribu- 
tors — Panama.— Machinery is not 
manufactured although there are 
several shops where parts for ma- 
chinery are made and repaired. Im- 
ports of machinery in 1952 totaled ap- 
proximately $5.25 million. The greater 
part of these came from the United 
States. There is no problem of cur- 
rency exchange and/or import li- 
censes. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation 
Manufacturers — Western Germany 
and Berlin.—Western Germany is an 
important producer of pharmaceuti- 
cals and cosmetics. The United States 
in 1953 was second only to Belgium as 
a customer for pharmaceuticals, espe- 
cially alkaloids and hormones. Post- 
war exports have been shifting from 
finished pharmaceuticals to intermedi- 
ates. Cosmetic exports are destined 
mainly for Switzerland, Malaya, Bel- 
gium, Sweden, and the Netherlands. 

Pharmaceutical imports come main- 
ly from Switzerland, the United States, 
France, Denmark, and Belgium. Im- 
ports from the United States are prin- 
cipally medicinal preparations and 
vitamins. Cosmetic imports come 
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mainly from France, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops— 
the Netherlands.—The metal industry 
is one of the most important branches 
of this country’s manufacturing indus- 
try and has greatly expanded since 
World War II. Export shipments rep- 
resent about one-third the value of 
total sales. In 1952, about 2,300 enter- 
prises in the metal industry, each 
employing a minimum of ten workers, 
had a total staff of 286,000. 

Products of the industry in 1953 
included the following quantities in 
metric tons: Pig iron, 593,400; steel 
ingots, 859,500; hot-rolled steel prod- 
ucts, 688,290; steel pipes and tubes, 
62,500; iron castings, 191,900; zine in 
blocks, 25,202; lead tubing and sheets, 
9,984; drawn iron and steel wire, 
96,252. In 1952, 21,604 metric tons of 
barbed wire and 17,082 metric tons of 
nails and wire nails were produced. 


Mining Companies and Exporters of 
Ores—Burma.—As World War II and 
subsequent insurrections have dis- 
rupted mining activities, many of the 
mines listed are not operating and 
some others are working under ad- 
verse conditions. The Government is 
actively pushing mineral development 
and, assuming conditions continue to 
improve, increased mineral production 
in the next few years seems probable. 

Office Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Austria.— Pro- 
duction of office furniture and most 
office supplies is more than adequate 
for domestic requirements. Manufac- 
ture of office machinery, however, is 
negligible. Imports of office supplies, 
which in 1953 totaled 2,152,000 schil- 
lings, have been limited to relatively 
small quantities of special pens, pen- 
cils, and crayons from Western Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, and the United 
States. Office machinery imports were 
valued at 79,163,000 schillings—mainly 
from West and East Germany, the 
United States, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. (26 schillings—US$1.) 

Petroleum Industry — Greece.— 
Greece is entirely dependent on im- 
ports for petroleum products. An aver- 
age of more than a million tons of 
liquid fuels, lubricating oils, and 
greases worth roughly $35 million are 
imported annually. 

The U. S. share in two markets, 
lubricating oils and greases and as- 
phalt, dropped sharply in 1953—from 
a 99 percent share of the lubricating 
oils and grease market in 1951 to 61 
percent in 1953, and from 23 percent 
of the asphalt market in 1952 to prac- 
tically nothing in 1953. Loss of these 
markets is generally attributed to 
comparatively high freight charges. 


Photographic Supply Dealers and 
Photographers—Morocco. 


French Zone.—The market is dom- 
inated by French and German prod- 
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Early Expansion of Pan American Highway 
Planned at International Congress 


Herbert Ashton 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


Concerted efforts to close gaps in the Pan American Highway and 
expand “feeder” arteries were pledged by delegates to the Sixth Pan 
American Highway Congress held at Caracas, Venezuela, July 11-13. 

The congress was attended by 357 delegates and observers, repre- 
senting 19 of the 21 American Republics, including Cuba and the 


Dominican Republic, as well as various 
United Nations and non-governmental 
organizations. The primary purpose 
of this congress—as of previous con- 
gresses—was to further the develop- 
ment of highway systems in countries 
of the Western Hemisphere through 
mutual consultation and dissemina- 





The U. S. delegation to the Sixth 
Pan American Highway Congress was 
headed by the Honorable Walter Wil- 
liams, Under Secretary of Commerce. 

Members of the delegation included 
Frank C. Turner, Assistant to the 
Commissioner of Public Roads; Nor- 
man Wood, also of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce; and Herbert Ashton, Director 
of BFC’s Transportation, Communica- 
tions, and Utilities Division; as well 
as officials of the U. S. Department 
of State. 





tion of information pertaining to the 
construction, maintenance, and fi- 
nancing of highways as arteries of 
commerce, both domestic and inter- 
national. 


The United States regularly has 
participated in these congresses and 
has contributed to the programs. 
While U. S. interest is centered in the 
Inter-American section of the Pan 
American Highway—that portion be- 
tween the Mexican-U. S. border and 
the Panama Canal—it also has par- 
ticipated in the development of the 
highway south of the Panama Canal 
because of the significance of trans- 
port facilities in furthering interna- 
tional trade as well as general eco- 
nomic progress. 


Improved Transportation 
A Factor in Trade Rise 


There is no doubt that improved 
transportation has been one of the 
factors reflected in the rising value 
of U. S. trade with Central America. 
During the period 1938-1953, the 
dollar value of U. S. imports from 
Central America increased from $31 
million to $235 million, and U. S. 
exports to these countries rose in 
value from $35 million to $265 million. 
In large part, of course, these in- 
creases reflect the inflationary rise of 





prices during and after World War II, 
but available price indexes suggest 
that the volume of trade expansion 
was over 50 percent for U. S. imports, 
and about 150 percent for exports. 


With respect to the countries south 
of the Panama Canal, the value of 
U. S. imports has increased from $259 
million in 1938 to $2,352 million in 
1953, and of U. S. exports to these 
countries, from $298 million to $1,507 
million. With approximate allowance 
for price rises, these increases repre- 
sent an expansion of 150 percent in 
both exports and imports in terms 
of volume. 


U. S. Appropriates Funds 
For Highway Work 


One of the important events of the 
congress was the announcement in 
plenary session by the chairman of 
the U. S. delegation that the U. S. 
Congress had authorized sufficient 
funds to complete the construction of 
the Inter-American section of the 
highway by 1960 in cooperation with 
the Central American countries and 
Panama, and that enabling legisla- 
tion then before it would provide for 
completion of the unfinished section 
in Guatemala as,soon as the necessary 
contractual arrangements could be 
effected with that Government. The 
funds appropriated by the U. S. Con- 
gress include $5.75 million for the 
highway in Central America and $1 
million for the Rama road in Nica- 
ragua to make a Caribbean port con- 
nection for that country. 


The new Government of Guatemala 
has revised its public works program 
to give top priority to the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway and the Lake Peten and 
Atlantic highways, this last to give 
access to a new port projected on the 
Atlantic. 


A proposal of the Brazilian delega- 
tion provided for extension of the 
route of the Pan American Highway 
system through the northeastern sec- 
tion of Brazil to connect with the 
highway in Venezuela, thus making a 
complete circle within South America. 

Gaps in the main trunk of the high- 
way involve a 25-mile stretch in 
Guatemala just below the Mexican 


border, and two sections in Costa 
Rica—13 miles in the north, now 
under construction, and 134 miles in 
the south. A 14-mile section in Pan- 
ama, adjacent to Costa Rica, also is 
unfinished. Together, these impass- 
able stretches north of the Panama 
Canal total 186 miles. 


Research, Survey Planned 
Far Darien Peninsula 


The most serious gap in the highway 
is a section roughly 170 miles long in 
the Darien Peninsula connecting Pan- 
ama and Colombia, Except for aerial 
photographs and unorganized explor- 
ation sorties, no work has been done 
on that section because of its inherent 
terrain difficulties. 


The Highway Congress adopted a 
resolution providing for the organiza- 
tion of an expedition of experts to 
carry out a complete “research and 
survey” as soon as possible, with the 
cooperation of the Republics of Pan+ 
ama and Colombia, to determine @ 
practical route through this section: 
This project will be under the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Pan American 
Highway Congresses, and “with the 
cooperation of the various interested 
American countries willing to sponsor 
it.” A number of countries indicated 
their willingness to sponsor the proj- 
ect in any feasible manner. The 
United States offered technical as- 
sistance, in line with its established 
policy. 


Preparation of Cooperative 
Financing Plan Proposed 


Important among the accomplish- 
ments of the congress was adoption 
of a resolution providing for the prep- 
aration of a plan for financing the 
entire Pan American Highway system 
“on the basis of continental coopera- 
tion.” 


Other significant resolutions in- 
cluded the recommendation that the 
contract method of constructing high- 
ways, as opposed to the “force- 
account” method, be adopted by 
countries insofar as possible; and the 
suggestion that governments. give 
attention to the promotion of local 
or feeder roads as a means of attract- 
ing new industries, widening areas 
under cultivation, and thus develop- 
ing the national economy. 


Also adopted were resolutions rec- 
ommending creation of highway de- 


partments by those countries not now, 
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World Trade... . 
These statistics were prepared by the Interna- Oceania, New Caledonia, Algeria, Angola, Belgian port of shipment and from Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
tional Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of Congo, Canary Islands, Cape Verde Islands, Ceuta, which are valued f. a. s. in the year 1952. 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- Comoro Islands, Egypt, Eritrea, French Cameroons, Annual data cover calendar year except for the 
merce. ‘They are preliminary and subject to French Equatorial Africa, French Moroceo, French following: Iran, year ending December 21 of 
revision. ; Somaliland, French Togo, French West Africa, year stated; Ethiopia, year nning December 
Export and import figures refer as far as pos- Liberia (exports only), Madagascar, Melilla, Mo- 11 of preceding year; Liberia year ending August 
sible to general trade, i. e., exports including re- zambique, Portuguese Guinea, Reunion, St. Tome 31 of year stated. 
exports and imports including all arrivals other and Principe, Tangier, and Tunisia. Quarterly and monthly data cover calendar 
than direct transit and transshipment trade. Fig- Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The fol- period except for the following: Iran, quarter 
ta ures for the following countries, however, refer lowing countries report imports f. 0. b.: Australia, or month beginning twenty-first of p 
, to special trade, i. @., domestic exports and im- Canada, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning 
Ww ports for consumption: Canada (imports only). Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, North day of preceding month. 
in uadeloupe, Honduras, Martinique, Panama, St. Rhodesia, Paraguay, South West Africa, South- All country figures are as reported, without 
Pierre and Miquelon, fev ns -— Tobago, Ar- ern Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, United — for gold, silver, etc., except where 
ar gente chile, French Galen’ Wesatines eae States, and Venezuela. New Zealand reports cur. “70H instances, data are derived from 
is Surinam, Uruguay, European countries\ (except 7°" — a <a in the exporting trade returns of the respective countries; in a 
3S Cyprus, Gibraltar, Ireland, Malta, and United Countries for 1 and 1953. few cases, they have been taken from U: 
na Kingdom), French India, Indochina, Indonesia, Exports are generally valued f. 0. b. port of Nations “Monthly Bulletin of § “ 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Syria, Taiwan, Tur- shipment except those fram Canada and Union from the Iaternational Monetary Fund “Interna- 
key, British Hebrides, French Hebrides, French of South Africa which are valued f. 0. b. inland tional Financial Statistics.” 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 
ay 1953 1954 Annual! 
in Country 
First Second Third Fourth First Second P 
aa quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter || quarter! | January | February | March | quarter! | April May June 1952 1953 
‘ia - 
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act- Netherlands............. 514.4 504.0 539.0 592.9 577.6 201.9 165.1 210.6 565.2 186.0 186.6 192.7 2,129.0 | 2,150.2 
reas Norway 3 eee 128.5 119.0 125.4 136.0 136.2 42.4 43.5 50.4 148.4 46.6 44.4 57.4 565.4 508.6 
| RT ee 46.3 50.5 53.0 69.7 53.7 15.9 19.0 18.8 63.0 20.5 21.7 20.7 236.9 218.8 
lop- Spain... BgtA Tea 130.1 134.4 89.1 Ng ARERR RRS, Bae OE SG vhs oauace fe the desss Goes mammenpen taenana 408.4 486.4 
a one's 5 <n ti onda 308.5 361.8 384.8 422.5 323.5 113.0 94.5 115.9 411.8 118.2 151.1 142.6 1,562.4 | 1,477.0 
Owiteeriand.............. 286.0 288.0 298.7 332.3 282.9 84.2 91.1 107.7 290.6 95.6 97.8 97.2 1, 100.1 1,204.9 
rec- BE il eicadén dé50o0s 4 98.5 69.0 122.1 89.6 26.4 27.4 35.8 72.8 27.1 21.4 24.3 362.9 396.6 
d United Kingdom.......... 1,835.3 1,831.4 1,848.2 | 2,009.8 1, 963.4 654.9 585.8 722.6 1,952.4 652.3 666.0 634.1 7,638.6 | 7,524.7 
e- Yugoslavia............... 9.9 45.7 41.9 58.4 46.2 15.9 11.7 18 5 60.3 17.6 20.5 22.2 246.5 186.0 
now. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
eekly September 27, 1954 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
—..., 
1953 1954 Annual 1 
Country a 
First Second Third Fourth First Second 
quarter | quarter quarter | quarter || quarter! | January | February | March | quarter! April May June 1952 1953 
es 
Exports—Continued 
Middle East 
is nkneecedeee axed 13.2 11.9 10.5 59.0 47.5 
Anglo-Eayptian Sudan 7.. 18.3 29.8 49.2 122.6 107 
dias ctantihnce 96.9 117.0 65.6 416.8| aoa 
i hatin cveneevacn 22.3 18.0 16.6 43.3 7 
ee ae 13.3 21.5 Bi i “ll 
inal Rte 12.4 8.4 14.2 6.11% iii 
CEs. cabhuavesseoss 22.7 12.4 Ss) er eee. Me! ek. Ce. | SRS. AR” USS.” CRA ee 50.5 
i ttntidhinhecaneos 1.1 1.5 1.6 4.3 59 
Lebanon !9.............. 8.5 10.2 8.5 35.3 40.1 
Ee rere oe hme 9.8 |...nae 
i incnhelVstdvn<tups 37.9 31.9 37.8 145.7 175 
Far East: 
Afghanistan ®*........... 8.8 5.3 NR SS 2.1 OF Naat, SER Siete same, STRSTR 36.6 |. 
Burma '?............+.-. 31.6 81.0 62.3 37.1 26.1 9.8 13.8 ORO SLIT! RRS ae Benen 263.7] 2196 
thine tecccoeced 83.9 79.4 80.9 85.0 89.9 25.3 32.9 31.7 87.3 25.6 30.8 30.9 315.5 | 3993 
French India............. 1.0 9 TY Sass i ARE T Tre FS as SRE Sain See See 8.1 |. coe 
Hong Kong.......-.-+-+. 135.7] 135.3 98.9} 108.5 101.9 35.1 30.8 36.0} 101.7 32.5 35.3 33.9 507.3 |" sia 
Ba Gi Prire's eee 0 ove et 278.3 251.8 73.8 311.4 269.2 91.8 85.6 GBD fie ssvscestbiccsticccleessesusebeatists:. 1,299.6 | 1,115.2 
Indochina (Vietnam, Cam- i. 
bodia, 24.4 21.3 22.9 26.8 23.1 11.4 6.8 OL) SS ee! ee, ee cee 116.7 95.4 
Indonesia #3............. 188.4 194.9 220.9 211.5 189.8 60.5 60.2 — ? Sees 62.1 DS 907.5 815.7 
pe eee 280. 2 324.2 316.3 354.1 343.0 94.3 112.2 SS SRR 127.2 6.0 4....4..- 272.9 | 1,976.8 
EE nad dns eet 7.7 11.7 14.0 1.4 15.7 4.2 1.8 Ny Seeder 1.2 Ly Seagges 26.6) "447 
Malaya and Singapore..... 261.4 243.4 227.3 218.9 218.5 72.0 65.8 =} }) ees 75.1 ok oa 1, 242.0 951.1 
North Borneo............ 4.4 4.3 Sn Broceiss< fe Ea M,. RREO RE A epee VM. See > RE 5 RR ce | 21.9 |... 
|, SEES EES ES 150.4 94.4 99.4 94.6 104.7 35.8 29.8 Ng Seger __ SY SRST ake tpi | 532.5 438.3 
Philippines............... 93.5 100.0 106.0 93.0 108.0 34.0 40.0 ft eae he PM Ba cackkinsdhensitaate 351.5 392.5 
tt tennkneteaves i SS ay ee i a ee a. oe - 5 SEES Pe RE ee RE Ta SOeP 143.3 138.7 
Taiwan (Formosa) '5...... 25.5 22.0 43.3 36.8 17.5 8.6 4.3 4.6 39.8 9.6 16.8 13.4 116.5 127.6 
os EE ond a Ge oo. cov hukowalln cide sicedinchcons padltecdsansactessdeen chdhseccoemcadhcnsceeccndlcsecansendsecec cee... 16 322.5 |... .. cess 
Oceania: 
, “<cessvegnonee< 495.5 505.9 412.3 569.1 450.5 129.3 129.4 fk | SP 147.0 | { ere 1,681.8 1,973.9 
Sls cis shepansvoceseccces 3.6 4.4 9.2 13.2 4.2 1.0 2.4 D lswosd tcanshroncdecredlsoeckgnetsbeedepen ces 24.1 30.4 
French Occania.......... 1.3 2.0 NG eR ; 2.4 aujlv cadd ee caghhebhitateclevhthiesvblceetcapeneledéecdkbhep siase ch cid dc 7.9 |... ccm 
New Caledonia........... 5.5 5.6 4.8 5.7 2 SE SE WL Re Stat Ae AS A kk RE 4 7.3 21.5 
By EER. cwccdootessh -. occ coce 172.1 1.3 1.2 = | ae Le RRA SL ST ER SeStii 3.7 44 
New Zealand............. 181.2 213.5 110.2 154.9 | 190.0 43.4 75.2 MOAE b..<conenepe 70.8 3 RR wees 674.3 659.7 
EEE) a a ES SE Li edewion aka ep ye ee) a Ee es Soe SS. 5.0 ocenle 
Africa: 
ess Ne ednes 101.1 98.5 89.1 107.9 92.2 ee eee A Sees: eens 414.9 396.6 
es caes 30.8 18.4 28.7 43.5 14.7 [| SEs GR ee BR RMS eee 95.7 121.6 
Belgian Congo '$......... 91.1 99.5 102.3 119.0 94.7 29.1 31.9 | PES SR, TSS eee ne | 405.3 411.7 
British Somaliland........ 9 5 6 ae Pee AT Ad 2G Ae Ee BE.) te She etek weigh 2.6 sa 
ee . a COLL) eee Penn Sanne . i] ch Dat. BE Se SR Vee Seon eee 190.5 |. ..coume 
Cape Verde Islands....... 1.9 2.3 2.4 RE. esate 1.2 8 SRT Ne COCO a Been | 8.3 10.2 
ee EE ae as) ee tea | a af, EER POR: Sy. SP) ay Kmee 13.3 ° senna 
Comoro Islands..........-| : _ a ) eee 20 1.6 || AS Spiced. Se Sek CO ee A PT: Sabie 2.0 24 
French Cameroons vee 18.0 23.3 9.2 24.3 || 31.7 8.5 11.2 MN iis veicwas «hs oceoadans 63.1 74.8 
French Equatorial Africa. . 11.6 10.3 16.9 18.7 |} 14.7 5.4 4.6 4.7 5.7 OO tic cesece 1} 58.4 57.4 
French Morocco.......... 72.6 62.3 58.1 75.1 |} 61.2 19.8 19.2 22.2 1) ae | 973.8 268.1 
French Somaliland....... ‘3 1.2 4 | ae sy cea | 1,0 23 
French Togo... .. pi 3.4 5.1 2.5 7 =e 1.7 Pitter | 11.9 15.6 
French West Africa... 80.8 91.8 45.6 49.1 || 116.1 32.3 30.0 53.8 a ER ee i} 229.5 267.3 
es on cen e eee ‘2 2 7.3 -2 |] iS ES Cries 11.1 8.0 
Gold Coast 91.8 72.9 34.0 59.3 || oc dR ob Sivasndlbbwadekac dh ueoash ee Pale cose creadivcesives | = 241.6 251.4 
Italian Somaliland.......-)..........J...... oS ere a ie ee ARCS: RRENST: BOS ena Seeeenels |] 6.5 }....0nm 
BOBYB..0cccccccccesecess 21.1 15.0 11.3 Be Me Piacencedcs das RE TASTE Te doy, ER | 83.2 64.1 
sn hebass 9.1 7.9 7) as l BNE ROHS Keli GARGS de BONGRES REBT A eT | 36.7 |...csuane 
Madagascar.............. 14.6 12.7 22.2 35.2 ||... 3.9 | _X @ RGA: OREO Ri ERG BORRGRES 93.6 $4.8 
EE i dcccdusees's 9.1 3.0 20.4 24.4 || - oO) RP. SERRE WE a SEES BARES 52.9 56.7 
as eee ee coe bees oi Ra ah baad cdlicckcowdecellsc< os veaicolesooencaeclodcececaceqlecceeodceheeckscsccclivecccécectscececs 10.0 |. couse 
— EES 11.7 11.9 15.6 17.1 SE cs ann 26 Magnathiiens Ativmateres aleivenees 46.4 56.3 
i dedtdnsespevsoes 104.9 84.2 74.6 87.2 | 121.0 38.4 40.6 ae 2 | eee Perce 336.8 350.9 
Northern Rhodesia * . 56.3 64.3 73.6 MibdE hs oh densnes SER RS, SRE ERR SSS RES BRR GIOM HATE AE, 231.3 265.5 
Nyasaland 2 4.5 4.4 6.2 NTs titres c dans dani tetccse caicetabaaeiteake bv ecdhiocuetcauntiinavcepasedinecuse pce 17.6 20.4 
il EE 7 ee? 227.0 11.4 | | ER NE a ai GEES WEEE ERS bk ee 30.3 30.6 
— and Nyasaland, 
RE TT FEE Se! Oe Seem 81.8 es 
St. —— CLF St i 1 .04 1 a .4 4 
St. Tome and Principe... 1.3 2.4 ot 4.1} 2.1 6.8 8.6 
Seychelles................ iT 6 4 4 ieee 1.7 1.8 
Sierra Leone............. 6.6 7.7 8.8 10.3 10.5 29.9 33.5 
South West Africa........ 25.7 18.6 29.3 24.9 ny 99.6 98.5 
Southern Rhodesia ?!..... 31.0 53.5 58.0 + ESBS 171.5 183.3 
"Saas 29.0 21.2 24.0 See 134.3 101.5 
ds avae ie oesensps 7 5 6 9 ait 3.4 28 
tin 4 vugnestibvadat 24.7 30.7 25.9 22.3 26.8 114.5 103.6 
inns in ath evans 28.9 33.1 20.3 AA Ree CR be Ses a Re QO Cane ee ROT CRbt 133.6 4.4 
Union of South Africa 232.5 220.9 219.9 240.5 | 57.3 8 FE Ge. SA Er Sa Aaah 924.2 920.7 
PG aid adcves caoee 3.4 3.7 46 6.4 “a> Nk Sei SING A ee SET Bs Sa eT Say. SS See. 13.1 22.1 
Imports 
United States?............. 2,782.7 2,847.2 2,674.0 2,569.8 2,499.7 832.7 809.1 857.8 2,733.0 957.5 828.8 046.7 10,717.5 | 10,873.7 
Sap eR 1,021.2 1,229.9 1,131.4 1,070.1 954.5 288.0 302.8 St ie 354.7 365.5 ~ 4,120.4 4,452.6 
Sp a a 154.4 180.8 204.0 219.3 190.0 65.3 58.5 66.3 |.. : 68.3 102.5 |. 739.2 758.4 
Bt. Placre aad ‘igjueion sneod 8 8 8 1.1 | Reet See aa SB TSE ae SARE 8 3.5 
Central America and Antilles 
ities o6 nghetses 6.6 6.2 5.3 6.5 6.8 2.2 2.1 2.5 5 he obaeone Fae eae 24.7 “7 
tens sundae nad 5.8 6.6 7.0 Rs od wna at Riyal Ta SP ice ae RR Ts Sea 31.6 27.1 
eS ly 8.1 8.3 7.4 9.5 Le gi i Ee, SN al IRE 95 SEIS 31.9 33.3 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
— a 
1953 1954 . Annual ! 
—— © 
Count: 
a d First | Second | Third | Fourth || First Second 
1953 quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter || quarter! | January | February | March | quarter! April May June 1952 1953 
PES EE 
Iuponts—Continued a 
tral America and 
47.5 ~ Antilles—Continued: 
127.5 British Honduras......... 1.9 1.8 1.9 BG Bis ccboreces mj © |. coven tele es 6ontbeulsibecsegsnaaenaal Reale sctane 8.7 8.2 
304.5 TERMED. «5 ..00000000- 16.8 18.9 19.2 18.8 20.8 6.1 6.8 OP hinct-cauas 6.6 FI Biokks tees 67.9 73.7 
TL a cis cheeses 132.2 119.4 118.3 119.8 Hh. ....ccccccdeccesccesclocvacechehncuesbepheiewe os elnieiiewais cainininesisnnannnn aan 618.3 489.7 
ae Dominican Republic. .... 22.5 20.8 19.6 23.8 16.7 5.8 5.4 BB Aes scncean 6.7 BG lnc haone 96.9 86.8 
Po} Geadeloupe........2-.00. 9.0 5.9 OS Rear | Iie MOE EE ees Oe We Gd We $6.5 [ox waki 
50.6 21.1 18.6 21.4 3 Ee SARS She 9.0 GE fb. cts conwilasdonedevahvendesceseice oat Ga 75.7 79.5 
5.9 a 10.5 11.5 10.2 11.6 12.4 4.4 4.0 Bie F. o.0cs oc occeke satuunedbdinne acne eno onan 52.9 43.9 
40.1 ER  ccapecbexe ts 12.6 15.5 12.7 AB. 2. Ll. vc cccvcclececesanselvevae cake vty sadtason-shie sas akusieineeie id gia 57.6 53.9 
eres EE cchineccoesoccns 23.5 22.9 25.8 Daw Uetabosdcns 8 5 Rr  eayore sy ae Sh 7.7 8 a 101.5 98.7 
171.5 Leeward islands......... 2.0 2.3 2.3 3.5 bl. ..0 +0000 she mer enaeethec ab 00.0%-00leioe's oBukeslisccs euadieiestaeein anna ne 8.7 9.1 
Martinique............. 8.6 7.1 9.4 Ss i Mees 3.1 EG BORO Bais, ar er Ek ine 38.3 34.9 
Netherlands Antilles. .... 206.1 178.6 RY ee aa 203.1 66.7 66.6 Rae f, dedewcses FS RRR Sa Rs YS URS 
IEE cis. ccuscccess 9.3 9.9 11.5 12.8 12.8} . 2.8 4.0 AY ph Cte TEES Say oak Sob 39.7 43.6 
«saa STs icsccecsese 15.7 17.9 16.3 ey Seance SG eRe: ree GSA Ras. oa ES Aceh 67.9 69.4 
212.0 El Salvador.............. 17.5 19.2 18.0 17.0 20.8 6.6 7.2 wet Or est. aka 6.9 OF tesceceeete 67.8 71.7 
329.3 Trinidad and Tobago..... 31.4 32.6 32.9 40.8 35.9 11.1 10.8 LS BREF Cee: 9.4 8g iy ME NRE" 142.1 137.7 
oc pene Windward Islands........ 2.8 2.7 2.8 SB Th. ccaveveccheccceves spe ced sGan'e slows ticics algae «da teieiteea ie msninnnemnnin ane ae 12.4 10.9 
478.4 
1,115.2 im Ameri 
merica: 
95.4 we i ithtuvscbeneee-e 153.0 210.0 232.0 AD ee Ren Maan Se Te MM ar) met Ry La 1,196.0 862.0 
815.7 a ETT TE Te NT OEE OEE (UE CRETE! he tee hich ithemehaakijeanae 92.6 66.6 
1,274.8 Dsnacctcpesecers 79.2 346.4 327.8 366.4 365.2 154.6 105.5 Se IES CRETE ha” EE kee MER S 1,986.0 1,319.9 
44.7 British Guiana.......... 10.0 10.4 10.4 SB ee ry Fr rr OE RRR I a I RE eee 47.3 41.6 
951.1 ec cevcoveweccvce 79.6 76.2 §2.8 96.9 81.0 24.0 26.0 31.0 101.0 28 33.0 40.0 371.0 335.6 
be eh ccecevsesses 108.6 118.2 129.1 120.9 141.1 46.4 47.8 | eee Sead 8. .seqnethacdceese 402.3 475.4 
438.8 tikes sobtiessece 17.2 15.7 18.8 21.1 16.3 6.1 4.6 DiS |. 0c cng Gncliasbsesdeteanh: on cieas olvaclreenne 56.0 72.8 
392.5 Falkland Islands......... 4.4 9 4 AS Wy catches 1.8 © b... cncgs date cade 6608S RAK eRe abet <odeaiemul tae 8.6 8.1 
138.7 French Guiana.......... 1.9 1.5 2.2 B68 HH... once ceclecice teens efecese0toe-siheespeeedenliiae dheniiinynaalannetl -ti ante a 8.1 7.4 
127.6 a EE EE ee, re er Mrmr: GES AT Briss OME $3.8 1 sc vanbiva 
. as 71.4 77.1 76.1 69.6 62.6 21.4 20.3 20.9 59.9 18.2 21.0 20.8 287.5 294.2 
ES a occ ccclocccocccccloccccscecelesc $e ee ccellccccce ses tows ped ous ohawege6.s0cees 60s beiiiiiiate wes su-aiiined sine aaenicss meee 30.0 28.9 
Sidtotcnhbince ce 44.3 44.8 50.9 55.2 49.6 13.6 17.4 , * @ Fee |S Rae Rabe Ke 257.3 195.2 
PE cues covébarecees 177.6 186.4 179.1 196.3 174.3 61.3 54.7 i NBR 44 nas We |. Scdem eed sdbesoos 722.6 739.4 
1,973.9 
30.4 
21.5 SS ee 139.0 147.8 117.1 142.9 139.7 46.4 42.2 51.0 148.0 45.7 52.5 49.7 651.7 546.8 
4.6 Belgium-Luxembourg. . 595. 1 584.1 597.0 632.7 616.7 195.9 181.2 239.2 640.6 216.6 214.0 210.0 2,460.5 2,422.6 
659.7 Es casvccese 14.6 14.7 14.2 15.8 15.7 4.9 5.1 5.7 15.3 6.0 4.7 ® 4.5 57.0 59.4 
ooeenel tbs eee cade oe 256.3 226.7 245.7 267.8 258.3 83.4 82.5 92.5 298.2 96.7 93.5 108.0 962.2 996.2 
6 eS 126.5 138.5 124.9 140.0 135.8 46.9 42.4 46.5 151.9 48.8 51.4 51.6 792.1 529.8 
0 ee 1,110.6 1,084.0 965.9 1,005.5 1,118.5 386.3 365.4 366.8 1, 152.2 391.6 382.2 378.4 4,548.0] 4,166.1 
Germany, Fed. Rep.* 915.7 925.6 942.4 1,093.7 1,002.1 322.9 293.4 385.8 1,117.7 358.4 380.4 378.9 3,853.9 | 3,877.9 
396.6 Din ih cekdece sce 4.8 4.9 4.0 +, ae 1,2 eee eR Many MOPRUEA we were 20.0 18.5 
121.6 taal se Geebs 6es 72.4 73.6 69.3 78.9 70.8 25.7 22.6 8D Ree oe 26.7 ,  & Ree 346.2 294.3 
411.7 ss). Se ST 13.2 15.5 13.9 25.7 14.2 5.3 4.2 4.8 17.5 3.5 6.8 fe 55.9 ' 68.2 
soca eS 127.0 123.6 118.0 145.0 134.3 44.1 42.2 _ +) See 40.6 Bh Ra ee 482.4 513.6 
cosh Bt hse cectbicseee 622.6 611.6 549.9 611.0 641.8 222.5 198.8 ih eras de i 200.2 ME tctcdscuond 2,335.6 | 2,305.1 
10.2 vd ce vbuaeues 14.5 13.4 11.8 16.2 Bh. ove ccepelecctewesselacebene seeks scbatee<audcs canna svelesseus ieee 56.7 55.9 
o sean Netherlands............ 556.8 75.3 607.6 657.5 663.9 223.5 189.4 251.0 660.9 202.1 229.5 229.2 2,269.9 | 2,396.9 
24 DE Ay . 60c00<ébeee 241.0 223.9 197.9 249.2 241.4 75.6 69.8 96.0 247.6 75.3 89.8 82.5 872.7 912.0 
74.8 Portugal 74.1 73.5 79.6 103.4 69.7 20.0 20.3 29.3 87.8 27.4 31.3 29.2 347.4 330.6 
57.4 a cicosceéeos 149.0 131.7 150.6 Re PE ee PE PRR PR mre 518.5 601.0 
268.1 Sweden........ ; 379.0 396.0 367.2 434.0 413.5 135.1 123.0 155.3 434.4 146.9 150.1 137.4 1,728.7 1,576.7 
2.2 Switzerland....... cet 272.2 293.7 288.7 328.1 302.6 97.6 89.8 115.2 322.8 102.3 111.0 109.6 1,204.9 1,182.8 
15.6 Turkey Ae 118.4 127.0 135.3 151.8 111.2 30.9 37.7 42.6 141.8 45.4 53.2 43.2 555.9 532.5 
267.3 United Kingdom......... 2, 288.0 2,450.1 2,308.4 2,319.3 2,299.4 789.8 677.5 836. 1 2,395.8 795.9 785.2 814.7 9,735.7 9,365.7 
8.0 Yugoslavia............. 108.3 119.3 90.1 77.5 70.3 24.7 20.9 24.7 97.2 32.6 31.5 33.1 373.0 395.3 
251.4 
64.1 Middle East: 
cons a 40.6 46.3 38.6 O86 Th. opine c0seehsccovessecleuccodesudhecnensekhiies ace aiilina canes ne re 157.6 167.1 
84.8 Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. . 36.7 35.5 35.0 38.4 35.1 9.6 11.1 4 eee ETT EE: ae TRE 177.2 145.6 
56.7 OS ae 102.6 131.7 127.0 140.4 95.4 34.3 28.9 105.2 31.2 38.1 35.8 628.3 503.2 
ocean CE cacicscvecses 12.1 15.8 15.1 12.7 BB. To's v0c06e chécecdicns's dbasimaiteeieh eilein ic haictiaiaeles piebiiinn nennnanE ne rs 46.4 55.7 
56.3 Ss csc cncctenbaeaneet 34.1 43.0 ee Wiss cans beens BB. Lovee cteilleowede cs GelesdesGubeldl:chaeas beuibns dened eS ee ee 
350.9 Traq 48.2 41.6 52.9 A. See 17.4 3S Se Reena Gmkea ss Be yer ie 173.2 192.3 
265.5 SESS 73.3 68.0 70.3 75.8 76.6 25.4 24.9 26.5 70.6 26.1 20.4 Ts & Wivenccdente 286.9 
20.4 BNL s sccccecccceses 11.8 13.4 12.2 $6.6 Bh. ccccccccsdescccccce chesccpanceciepbnewssé ties beecsc penennnnEnD aan 8.5 51.4 
30.6 Lebanon............ 39.1 40.1 43.8 42.0 GEG Tn ccccccslnccne ot 6p shasee bet coadedeecgneahian beaten a aetna 158.4 165.0 
SS ve siveccccicscccvcfeccccomss sfoccecccecsoccccsavasPevdseccte silos sevesetebekposeetsohese cutee sien scens beset a acuaeinn ir tiienannnn = % DR 
<7 seep oes 32.8 35.6 33.6 SBE Wh, coctsccuclece sudetushe cece cccachseecveuss iipwevecauelbdasaceee tise a atnaOnenEEn 143.0 140.1 
8.6 
1.8 Far East: 
33.5 Afghanistan 1!........... 5.5 7.3 OS b.ivcsaheneitcdeds ont 1.4 NR SOE? REI are eee Aree 98.3 A dwcves ‘ 
98.5 wa 37.0 40.7 50.7 62.3 43.7 15.3 13.2 15.2 50.3 14.3 16.3 19.7 192.0 180.7 
183.2 SE 77.4 92.5 81.5 86.2 70.5 22.1 22.2 26.3 76.9 24.5 21.3 31.2 357.5 337.6 
101.5 French India............ 6 . SB re ee en ee ee eB og mere? 
25 a nga 190.5 181.7 153.0 152.5 137.2 47.1 40.2 50.0 149.2 48.2 48.2 52.8 661.4 677.7 
103.6 RES bi 274.2 344.3 311.0 259.9 270.9 83.7 84.2 BS he doe vc caehhscevy che» Sesweenasediacees 1,683.4 1,189.5 
4.4 Indochina (Vietnam, Cam- 
920.7 ia, e: ack 104.1 108.8 95.8 77.9 81.2 23.6 27.3 + ae Se ei SS ee 448.8 386.6 
22.1 Indonesia 13. ............ 162.3 194.7 212.4 181.8 177.9 59.1 52.8 i avd < aces Oh Re Vai 914.2 751.3 
EE ere 546.7 614.7 590 5 657.8 723.1 243.2 217.2 DY at 253.5 a eee 2,028.2 2,409.6 
a GE 31.6 82.5 19.9 30.0 21.9 8.3 5.9 1 Se 6.0 SS REE RES 54.3 164.0 
Malaya and Singapore 266.4 265.6 266.4 256.1 240.0 80.2 74.7 BOOS Bie neues ten 82.4 ee En cxcccnuee 1,265.3 | 1,054.4 
10, 873.1 orth Borneo............ 5.4 6.2 B38 |.......cscllescscescacdooncudseaghecstiee dunelaeepnndchdiindes é<cpsiibadheeidlsmaee: Sanna mann 98:0 baict ieee 
4,452.6 a 98.2 62.0 91.0 4 84.7 34.2 28.9 1 Se newe AZ RAVE ve Shee 609.7 350.7 
758.4 Philippines............... 106.5 118.0 97.0 105.5 112.5 42.0 30.0 4 | eee 5S GOS Edodvvin chs leis vtetesx 421.5 426.0 
3.5 SUNN 5 6 kbd von cccce coche ccecepsicche ss cdenwpeledbe bad celecececedhe Oiled esse oeheées dagen sie b= G0 <p ou Mincen-aiili eins) aalseedetan ee 125.1 129.0 
Taiwan (Formosa) 27...... 23.7 23.5 27.4 31.1 29.3 10.7 7.0 11.7 24.7 9.3 6.9 8.5 - as 105.8 
“7 
27.1 Oceania : 
33.3 DIS cndeun cuscdeve 292.2 289.9 353.5 358.1 116.8 135.3 101.5 SS eae 116.8 oh ee ae 1,719.9 1, 293.6 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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—— | 
WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) —Conginued 
i 
1953 | 1954 | Annual t 
Country oT ton — ae 
First Second Third Fourth First Second 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter! | January | February | March | quarter! April May June 1952 1953 
| —aae 
Iuports—Continued 
Oceania—Continued 
OCS ES ee 5.6 5.6 7.5 8.0 6.5 1.6 2.3 | ES Ae Pe eeaees Fees see ee eee. eee ei 30.2 6.6 
French Oceania........... 2.2 2.6 OS bh dusias ess SE -diidNng sales nnmdablics cgtepaeiehteocanttad sana Rabe Cour Vevente ct coecite 12.8 }...0.0 
New Caledonia........... 4.8 5.8 6.0 5.8 Ra a SRS PR eS 2 ES Ie : Roe ERE BRR 22.6 m4 
New Hebrides..........0-}.....0.... 171.3 9 7 i CAA i ckteeils« nMahbehipeuli-peckoe sacs o<eves tantsiaes tes) 4.7 29 
New Zealand ............ 107.1 105.1 123.5 123.3 142.8 53.2 48.0 gy RE ES kK ae 2 Cae 642.6 459.0 
EMER eg 8 ETS) SRS TR SR a Tek Tee aOR: Ce eee, PONORRRY SEerSrnse Meneeeted eeeemeens: 4.7 |... 
— i 5| 142.6] 128.8 638.8 
i ébeGuibeeeesoe es 141. . , A . 
eba cote dueus 20.4 18.3 22.8 91.4 ry. 
Bebien Con i teseaias 84.3 94.2 84.7 403.6 360.0 
British iland........ 1.3 1.4 1.1 6.8 |... 
C PS rn eer eer eee 127.8 |. : 
Cape Verde Islands....... 1.6 2.3 2.3 9.0 05 
ORES CSS Sa ANTE See 23.8 }..5 con 
Comoro Islands...........).......... OPED fovedcnccds 2.5 2.0 
French Cameroons........ 20.6 18.7 20.8 106.6 80.4 
French Equatorial Africa. 21.9 21.6 20.3 115.0 re) 
French Moroceo.......... 110.3 121.0 128.7 515.8 490.1 
2.4 , 2.0 20.1 13.8 
3.1 3 2.6 13.3 119 
86.3 70.3 349.7] 3157 
1.4 1.3 10.4 62 
53.0 44.1 et 200.8 
toanmenies 14,7 |... cana 
ee 30.8 35.7 36.1 166.0 | id j 
Liberia eco dibbaese 4.3 4.7 5.3 18.3 |... cane 
Madagascar.............. 26.4 33.3 32.5 133.6 19.3 
OSS eerie 12.0 12.9 12.9 48.5 524 
FS CES ES OS SS errr eee 8.23 |...caun 
Mozambique............. 19.2 18.6 20.5 75.9 4 
Sh, aniline nn inonet ox 75.8 73.1 70.5 314.4 302.9 
Northern Rhodesia 2!..... 34.3 36.2 37.2 119.7 145.1 
Nyasaland ?!............. 4.3 5.4 6.0 24.5 21.2 
tc nda then bees } ES 2217.7 39.4 %.7 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 

4 I TS Aa ee! Ave re _— cou 
nt. nc cacabons aa a 2 5 4 
St. Tome and Principe 1.1 8 1.0 47 i 

yehel . aE So 3 5 4 2.0 18 
(Say Ss 7.6 7.5 7.4 28.8 31.1 
South West Africa......,. 15.4 17.5 17.5 56.4 67.7 
Southern Rhodesia ?! . 53.3 54.8 55.5 247.7 217.5 
NS a 18.1 21.5 21.4 105.0 7.4 
Tangier eae obalinseaet 8.0 8.4 8.0 36.6 33.2 
Aside oc erdanegs? 35.1 44.6 35.0 185.4 IL 

ay RR 19.8 14.9 16.1 68.0 72.9 
Union of South Afries 295.7 298.3 304.1 1,172.9 1,191.0 
eh wctcosctodse 3.2 3.4 4.1 13. 15. 






































1 Figures shown 


by reporting eountries. 
2See section on “United States Foreign Trade.” 
® Excluding reparations, 
when payments were completed. 
4 Includes trade with Soviet Zone of Germany. 


5S Italy includes trade of Trieste under Anglo-American administration. 
* Beginning 1953, includes monthly data for Ceuta, Canary Islands, and 


Melilla. 
7 Excludes exports of camels. 
® Excludes trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
® Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 


1° Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of 
Exports of crude petroleum 
imported from Iraq and refined in Lebanon are excluded. 


international refugee organizations for Israel. 


11 Excludes trade with U. 8S. S. R. 
12 1954 trade is for port of Rangoon only. 


28 Excludes trade of the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with exception 


of exported tin, tin ore, and bauxite. 


in this eolumn are not necessarily the sum of the 
monthly figures because of adjustments made only in the cumulative total 


valued at $36,000 threugh September 1952, 


14 Includes 


16 Estimated. 


Nyasaland. 


22 April through September. 
2° Beginning 1954, trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
See data for Northern and Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland for years 


1952 and 1953. 


land trade except Government account land trade from 
January threugh June 1952. 


15 Export exchange settlements. 


17 January through June. 

18 Includes Ruanda Urundi. 

1° Beginning 1953, monthly data included with Spain. 

20 July through December. 

21 Beginning 1954, data included with Federation of Rhodesia and 


24 Excludes imports into free trade areas. 

25 Excludes imports from Canal Zone. 

26 Excludes economic aid and relief goods reeeipts valued at $150 
million for 1952 and $196 million for 1953. 

27 Import exchange settlements. 
Security Agency valued at $73.5 million in 1952 and also those finance 
by private funds abroad valued at $2.9 million in 1952. 


Excludes imports financed by Mutual 





Caution Keynotes .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 


lished in the Philippines is nearing 
completion. 


Fragmentary data show that new 
manufacturing enterprises started 
during the first half of the year will 
produce a variety of goods, including 
dry yeast, aluminum collapsible tubes, 
bottle caps, knit fabrics, vitamin- 
enriched poultry and animal feeds, 
and corn starch. Am outstanding de- 
velopment in the manufacturing field 
was the announcement by an Anmieér- 


ican firm that it planned to establish 
an aluminum plant in Manila. 
Electricity was used more widely and 
the power output in the first 6 months 
of 1954 exceeded the figure for the 
like period of 1953 by 13 percent. As- 
sociated with the tightening of busi- 
ness activities, the already high un- 
employment figure increased. 
Repercussions from the law signed 
by President Magsaysay in June pro- 
viding for gradual elimination of 
aliens from retail trade were felt in 
sectors of the economy. The Chinese, 
who play an important role in the 
eommerce of the Philippines and who 


thus stand to bear in time a consider 
able loss by implementation of the 
law, have assumed a cautious attitude 
in their business undertakings. 

Terms of sales have been changed 
in many instances from credit to cash 
bases, and imports for replenishing 
stocks have been curtailed. In the 
meantime, there has been an oF 
ganized Chinese attack on the col 
stitutionality of the law, a matter # 
be reviewed by the Philippine Supreme 
Court. (For information on other leg 
islation passed during the regular se# 
sion of the Philippine Congress, sé 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 2% 
1954, p. 12.)—Emb., Manila. 
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_ S. Foreign Trade... 


These statistics were prepared by the Interna- 
Economic Analysis Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. They are derived from figures compiled 
by the Bureau of the Census and include revisions 
jssued through June 1954. 

Export figures by continent and country are not 
total exports but exports exclusive of those items 
designated for omission from country figures by 

nt security regulations. These items are re- 
| onary to as ‘special category,” Type I and II, 


rts. 
Total exports and figures for selected areas 
include “‘special category” exports. Commodity 
res include “special category,” Type I, items, 
acept as noted. Effective January 1953, a num- 
ber of commodities were transferred from Type I, 
for which no detail is given by commodity or 


(but not by country), making available for the 
first time since early 1949 complete totals for a 
number of important items (for example, tractors 
and automobiles). The “special category” data 
are based on the commodities listed in the Feb- 
ruary 1953 and January 1954 issues of Foreign 
Trade Statistics Notes. 

The export figures cover all merchandise shipped 
from the U. 8. Customs area with the exception 
of supplies destined to U. 8. Armed Forces abroad 
for their own use. Civilian supplies sent to oc- 
cupied areas through U. 8S. Armed Forces, Mutual 
Security Program shipments, and other aid and 
relief shipments are included as well as commer- 
cial exports. Values are f. a. s. port of export. 

Distribution of exports by areas and countries 
is generally according to country of ultimate des- 
tination; classification is by country of consign- 
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are credited to the country in which the ucts 

So which Samede coun ix an tuk a 

or w average expo: recen 

amounted to $35 million or imports to $25 million 

on an annual nem, ond a few countries having 
are shown 


smaller trade, separately. 
Import cover foreign merchandise re- 
ceived in the U. 8. Customs Valués are 


area. 

those reported at foreign port of export, and there- 
fore exclude insurance, transportation, and other 
charges incident to arrival in the United States. 
General imports represent merchandise entered 
immediately upon arrival into merchandising or 
consumption channels plus commodities entered 
into bonded customs warehouses for storage. 
ports for consumption are merchandise entered 
immediately upon arrival into at or 





































































































consumption channels plus withdrawals 
@untry, to Type II, with detail by commodity ment if destination is not known. Imported goods bonded customs warehouse for consumption. 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 
Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
1953 1954 1953 1954 | January-June 
Item eee 
Second | Third | Fourth First Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
——$—$.__—_—_ - _—-—-| ;———— 
VALUE 
including reexports. . mil. dol. 1,393.7 | 1,453.1 | 1,384.4 | 1,425.4 | 1,398.6 | 1,474.2 || 4,231.1 | 3,800.8 | 3,852.7 | 3,397.0 | 4,298.1 || 8,113.4 | 7,605.1 
hsp military shipments! .. do 339.9 367.8 371.8 167.2 264.1 359.3 || 1,079.5 877.9 665.7 557.1 790.6 || 1,967.7 | 1,347.7 
Total, excluding MSP do....| 1,053.8 | 1,085.3 | 1,012.6 | 1,258.2 | 1,134.5 | 1,114.9 || 3,151.6 | 2,922.9 | 3,187.0 | 2,839.9 | 3,507.5 || 6,145.7 | 6,347.4 
Exports, United States merchandise. . .do....} 1,381.8 | 1,442.7 | 1,376.3 | 1,412.9 | 1,389.1 | 1,463.1 || 4,200.2 | 3,774.4 | 3,821.0 | 3,365.4 | 4,265.0 || 8,049.7 | 7,630.5 
General imports - : do....} 1,013.3 901.9 933.1 957.5 828.8 946.7 2,848.3 | 2,673.6 | 2,560.1 | 2,499.7 | 2,733.0 || 5,631.1 | 5,232.7 
Imports for consumption ee Pe. 998.1 891.3 923.8 943.5 829.7 971.6 || 2,813.2 | 2,656.6 | 2,556.9 | 2,533.3 | 2,744.8 || 5,566.0 | 5,278.1 
INDEXES 
United States merchandise: 

Sa ¥ . «e+ «1936-38 = 100 567 592 565 580 570 600 574 516 523 460 583 550 522 
Unit value bce SP 203 203 201 203 203 203 203 204 204 203 203 204 203 
+ je RE RS a do... 279 292 280 285 281 298 284 253 256 7 287 270 257 

.*~ for consumption: 

alue...... See _ 487 435 451 460 405 474 457 432 416 412 446 452 429 
Unit value....... ik ae Ge 275 275 275 285 286 289 276 277 276 277 287 276 282 
Quantity...... sedans 175 158 164 161 141 164 166 156 151 149 155 164 152 

UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES 

EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 
Total, including “‘special category” 2.........mil. dol...| 1,393.7 | 1,453.1 | 1,384.4 | 1,425.4 | 1,398.6 | 1,474.2 || 4,231.1 | 3,800.8 | 3,852.7 | 3,397.0 | 4,298.1 || 8,113.4 | 7,695.1 
Canada...... SIPS AEOR ET 302.6 313.4 310.1 274.2 285.3 264.5 926.1 776.3 726.1 691.9 824.0 || 1,694.9 | 1,515.9 
American Republics . an Mee l 249.8 264.2 256.5 341.8 280.2 279.6 770.5 800.1 840.5 724.4 901.6 || 1,492.6 | 1,626.0 
Western Europe..... : fe 532.1 541.4 517.8 427.2 455.8 571.0 |} 1,591.3 | 1,329.3 | 1,322.8 | 1,134.0 | 1,454.0 || 3,049.0 | 2,588.0 
MSP military shipments! “ae 77.1 287.2 292.2 110.5 169.8 269.1 856.5 683.8 509.9 426.9 549.4 |) 1,569.7 976.3 
Dependencies of Western Europe............ do... 47.9 7.6 42.3 55.6 54.2 43.2 137.7 121.2 131.4 110.4 153.0 263.1 263.4 
rareas........ Lidacaswekpaaicabeh do... 261.3 286.4 257.7 326.6 323.0 315.9 5 773.9 831.9 736.3 965.4 || 1,613.8 | 1,701.8 
ial category” exports?..................: do. 387.6 416.6 420.5 220.7 320.9 420.6 || 1,224.7 | 1,043.9 830.8 694.4 962.1 || 2,249.4 | 1,656.5 

A SIRT SET nn, Ae do 170.9 181.7 163.9 78.4 154.9 229.3 516.8 418.4 352.1 229.4 462.6 950.3 692.0 

RTEINE, oc ce actsstemebnabece cckh vin do.. 216.8 234.9 256.6 142.2 166.0 191.3 708.2 625.5 478.7 465.0 499.5 || 1,299.1 964.5 

Total, excluding ‘‘special category”............. do....} 1,006.0 | 1,036.5 963.9 | 1,204.8 | 1,077.7 | 1,053.6 || 3,006.5 | 2,756.9 | 3,021.9 | 2,702.5 | 3,336.0 || 5,864.0 | 6,038.6 
Northern North America............. . .do, 283.8 294.8 291.1 256.8 268.0 242.9 869.7 717.3 682.5 651.3 767.7 || 1,596.1 | 1,419.0 
Southern North America ‘ 133.4 136.8 129.3 166.8 132.8 125.7 399.5 371.6 419.7 377.2 425.3 785.9 802.4 
INET 3. cs eSbac bis cnn beeneeenuen 123.1 132.0 129.1 178.8 146.7 150.8 384.2 371.9 416.1 338.1 476.3 733.2 814.4 
ss / RS 250.4 247.8 220.2 306. 1 278.1 292.6 718.4 627.1 787.2 687.8 876.8 || 1,454.5 | 1,564.6 
Bred cecetscbecses 160.0 166.2 147.0 216.7 180.0 162.6 473.2 491.0 549.2 500.2 559.4 962.2 | 1,059.6 
RELA. . J ci esedcetbabedaineccbeabe 10.9 14.0 10.4 17.7 22.8 19.1 35.3 40.6 56.6 42.5 59.6 76.4 102.2 
UB LS. ca kaltwccestcnshscdes ouenhood 44.4 44.8 36.9 61.8 49.3 59.9 126.1 137.3 110.4 105.5 171.0 255.8 276.4 
Wesrzen HemiseHere 
aks nine nhbikiand edvene set mil. dol... 283.8 294.8 291.1 256.8 267.0 242.8 869.7 717.3 682.4 651.3 766.6 || 1,596.0 | 1,417.9 
American Republics, total.................0+5+ ee 237.9 253.3 244.2 326.8 264.4 262.9 735.5 705.0 792.0 682.9 854.1 |} 1,424.3 | 1,537.0 
kag Ei RRS RI Sire Ge do... 52.0 48.0 53.3 62.2 54.0 48.2 153.3 156.1 183.0 168.7 164.4 306.2 333.1 
Central American Republics................ do... 27.5 33.8 25.6 37.4 20.1 22.4 86.9 58.5 63.0 66.9 79.9 143.0 146.8 
Fig ala RISE eee A,” do... 3.3 3.2 3.2 4.0 2.5 3.1 9.7 9.1 10.4 11.8 9.6 18.5 21.4 
EE, co ooo veveovateawsebed do... 3.7 3.6 2.9 5.2 3.0 3.9 10.3 8.0 8.8 9.4 12.1 20.4 21.5 
ARIES RNR ORES do... 3.3 3.7 3.0 5.2 4.4 2.7 10.1 11.4 11.5 11.6 12.3 21.5 23.8 
| SE RRR RES ES sett SE, do... 3.2 3.3 3.2 4.5 2.4 2.5 9.8 9.2 8.8 7.5 9.5 17.7 17.0 
Panama, Republic of.................+- do... 12.0 17.7 10.9 14.6 5.5 6.3 40.6 14.0 16.1 19.9 26.5 53.1 46.4 
EE as ooo oh. ccnbinnneseeesene do... 30.8 34.3 32.0 40.2 36.7 34.1 97.2 103.0 112.3 95.9 1lL.1 211.3 206.9 
Dominican Republic....................00+- do... 3.4 4.2 2.9 5.4 5.5 5.6 10.5 11.1 11.9 8.6 16.5 24.5 25.1 
oe, cvceseececdaael do.. 2.3 2.1 2.1 4.5 2.7 3.0 6.4 7.1 8.3 7.6 10.1 13.5 17.7 
— Sth ek es oo-ann wet & cancae seen do. . 5.9 8.2 14.2 8.2 6.1 11.4 28.3 28.9 28.9 21.9 25.6 46.4 47.5 

MNT ck cu vasucccsegcaceaineanane do.. 1.4 1.7 1.4 2.7 2.1 1.7 4.4 3.9 6.3 7.1 6.5 8.6 13.6 
DRE oi... kde cuetentsiueeduan do.. 24.1 24.4 24.6 46.8 40.6 42.5 73.1 73.8 80.3 80.2 129.9 142.7 210.1 
es av cewckiescokep acces canals do... 6.5 7.1 Be, 7.9 5.5 6.1 20.9 22.4 33.9 14.9 19.5 41.5 34.4 
RR RIES Sa aR do... 24.2 26.8 24.4 33.7 29.5 31.4 75.5 72.1 78.3 61.4 94.5 134.8 156.0 
tT os ahicea sn babae do... 2.6 3.7 2.6 4.8 3.3 4.4 8.9 11.0 10.4 7.1 12.5 20.0 19.6 
cig ah Sn aG aeake ete. > do... 11.4 9.7 8.9 10.7 7.9 7.6 29.9 29.0 26.2 20.1 26.2 64.0 46.3 

ren ie i chabhvcagianaenihe do... 1.6 1.8 2.0 4.2 2.7 2.7 5.3 7.1 7.9 5.8 9.5 9.7 15.3 
Ea a a a Ri Mek “rey 43.7 47.0 42.3 56.9 47.4 41.6 133.0 118.8 139.2 115.0 146.0 255.1 261.0 
Netherlands Antilles... .........000.ccccceeeee ae 8.9 8.0 6.4 8.7 7.0 4.1 23.3 16.5 18.5 13.7 19.7 46.7 33.4 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE BY AREAS AND COUNTRIES—Continued 
— 
Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
=a 
1954 1954 Jan 
Item See 
: Fourth Second 
June April May quarter | quarter | quarter 1954 
ee 2 
EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS—Con. 
Evrors 

Western Europe, total 3................... mil. dol. 250.0 220.1 305.8 277.6 292.0 2 786.0 .0 875.4 1,562.4 
ss Aasbtbaetiies<-<0xse¢s000stccecee. do... 7.1 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.1 8 14.4 5 9.8 8.1] "a73 
— and Luxembourg..................- do.... 21.8 18.4 29.3 21.4 22.7 8 60.6 a 73.4 a1 135.5 
SER cnvaccetccvecsscesescccevevesecess do... 3.7 3.1 4.6 2.9 3.4 3 12.9 2 10.8 5) 194 
ANsckereslne ceévecererstecouccecs do. 26.7 27.9 31.7 25.3 34.1 8.5 82.9 9 91.1 6.2] 162.0 

West t Germany SartEEtns odbbeees edvineeedeed do. 26.4 25.5 44.6 39.9 34.3 9 111.2 8] 118.8 9.5 | 947 
Oe peel en dl oes « singh do. 4.2 5.5 5.6 4.6 5.9 :0 10.1 .7 16.0 8.2 57 

EEN ines eceagsbvacecbevccsessed do. 2.7 2.3 1.1 2.1 1.2 7 10.9 5 4.3 6 10.8 
sbaiinnescoptoedeoverehabesesoos do. 28.6 23.9 27.9 27.0 32.2 7 68.0 9 87.0 9) 469 
I doa snndedveaseadancectiseess do. 14.1 18.7 33.3 32.5 41.4 M 95.4 3.0} 107.1 8.3 | 195.1 
so oe eis enbeb bnes.ce do 6.2 4.8 7.2 4.8 5.0 3.8 17.1 7 17.0 I 20:7 
MEDNE Sonedecdysoncccysopessccnctecees do 2.3. 2.2 4.4 1.7 2.4 . | 5.3 3.7 8.6 7] 193 
Rs ithinnsanversdevesvehskexs do 9.5 5.4 12.6 11.4 7.5 2.3 29.4 8 31.5 6 55.3 
atts cn rernccaubonnhsnns aes do 12.1 10.8} 183] 121] 12.8 3] 39.3 8 | 43.3 8] Ma! 
tet siesnenerssceateceevesens do.. 6.6 6.8 8.8 8.9 8.3 5 16.9 5.8 26.0 2.1 41.8 
SIR: ved gh ose cqeciinssecvecasess do... 53.6 39.5 44.6 46.3 47.8 0} 164.0 3.9] 138.7 O| 7s 
ST Meisesss eanesncaccectotertysns do.. 4.1 4.1 10.2 13.6 17.5 9 27.7 7.5 41.3 6 58.7 
ND chads otcteinnaesséeedee ives do... 2.0 1.7 2.3 5.3 3.4 i 4.8 3.9 11.1 7 15.0 
a cathy hes Senyade dos tees ene’ do.. 15.5 14.2 13.0 14.1 7.0 .2 9.8 .7 34.1 4 46.3 
GAs cccne ¢etiidtacbornsetes mil. dol. 2 (x) 1 2 3 om 5 3 : 2 r) 
EG RR TESTE LR RE SI er? i a OS (x) (x) x) | (x) (x) (x) x) (x) 
Ad dine ixvechcencuteceesesces in) Si. we Ba eeedasasbindedeses [ees s: Sole | ee ( oaee a aarer 0 |... 
rn eaavcnckeduiseeeves ed | a (x) (x) 2 4 3 : i 8 
le aioe 6 Gm. (x) (x) (x) .x) ) (x) (x) (x) 

Asta ann OcEANIA 
Western Asia, total...........2.........-.- mil. dol. 3 20.1 32.1 30.2 63.3 63.7 0 88.9 148.9 
8 Lee Qa BARR ies do.. 2 1.5 4.9 7.1 4.6 5.8 5 16.0 5.5 
Ee BS ee ae  cacanen Sil do... 3 4.1 9.6 8.6 20.1 23.3 7 25.7 44 
ES ad cstldes enn sothesakslun coker do.... 7 6.8 4.0 4.0 17.1 11.1 8 13.3 2 | 
a ts do... 9 37.2 202.4 172.6 468.3 542.1 6 530. 1 1,011.8 
Southern, Southeastern, and Eastern Asia..... do.... 9 9 184.6 149.8 427.7 485.5 1 470.5 910.6 
i ti ccececadastseveetees Mewes! 2.6 .2 2.3 2.9 7.9 7.6 .2 Bs 13.6 
ies etna do.... .0 5 6 .7 1.5 1.7 2 1. 3.0 
China, including Manchuria............... do.... 4 OD S565. ‘i a ee Se “=e (x) 
EE, J. Lata casccesedeteses sve a 2 ae rca * A ROE : : aie wih am SS 
oes cn dahahenesil do.... 1 4 2.4 4.8 | 4.2 8.9 2 8.6 2] 12.9 X 2.1 
EE ice MUD ns aludechnecoecee eed do. 5 4] 12.5 20.3 18.1 32.3 5 20.5 9 49.1 2.0 82.0 
ee wack do. 1 ‘0 1.4 4.4 3.8 9.5 7 8.9 2 15.1 0 73 
Indonesia, Republic Sees chaos bie oldie do % 3 9.3 se 8.7 24.2 | 4 23.8 9 24.2 1 “41 
Id, sees aesen do 9 3 45.1 79.1 62.1 146.3 4 221.9 '7| 197.1 3) 4908 
Masam, Mameblie Of......<.2...ccccescccce do... 5.9 8 7.5 5.8 5.0 20.1 | 9 20.5 9 | 18.4 5.7 33.3 
Loic aembeweees do... 1.4 5 2.4 4.3 3.2 6.2 2 36.9 at 10.2 | 3 18.0 
Philippines, Republic Ee. do 29.4 .2 33.7 35.1 26.5 102.3 9.5 86.0 2 85.4 | 5.3 157.7 
Fine etinpag edge knwece dd do. 6.0 3 | 3.8 5.5 4.3 15.1 | 2.8 14.0 8 | 13.3 2 B.1 
ote aaa sia t= areas oe do 11.2 1 5.1 13.6 8.4 24.4 2.7 23.5 2 30.8 | 5.8 43.0 
I EE oe ose dunnwadomwwred do 8.3 eS 7.5 15.0 18.1 26.8 46.3 3 47.2 6 80.5 
NE REARS PE SOS do. 2.4 6 | 2.0 | 1.9 3.9 7.1 8.3 9 | 9.8 | 5 17.1 
APRICA | 

mary a RS SEE mil. dol. 5.8 0 | 3.4 7.7 4.5 3 |} 13.5 8 16.5 | 4 %.3 
9 oe Aa Al I eS ON SIF SE do. . 4.5 0 | 4.0 | 3.8 3.4 | 4 ii 10.2 10.6 2 0.0 

Lis Fn AE 6 SS do.... 1.1 8 6 | 2.7 1.8 0 | 3.2 | 7 | 21.5 .6 3.2 
Union of South Africa... ...........se0-ce0ees do. 18.2 .4 | 16.5} 28.5 21.4 3 | 43.3 | 7 71.3 | c 121.0 
British West Africa, total? ..................- do.... 2.0 5 1.2 1.3 1.1 8 | 5.1 3 4.2 6 6.5 
French West Africa®............2.ssseeseeess do... 8 5 | 4 | 1.1 2.6 5 3.5 | 0 | 4.8 a 8.8 
Sterling area countries® ................-.-0+- do.... 102.6 142.7 136.7 3 | 404.6 8} 403. a 72.6 

GENERAL IMPORTS 
Total general imports.............-...+--+- mil. dol. 3.3 4 933.1 957.5 828.8 © 2,569.1 9.7 | 2,733. | §, 288.7 
PN 6 hie iss ede eraneces cvsmareeces ave do.... 2.4 | 0 222.4 | 185.9 193.3 8 | 620.9 5.6 599 1, 135.6 
American Republics. ...............-.++++- ae 9 7.3 274.4 324.4 261.3 .0 | 752.2 4 902. 1,807.2 
CD .. > oJ, etsnehiqnaawesescend do 5 2 196.9 193.7 155.5 5.6 569.7 7 525 980.5 
Dependencies of Western Europe............. ie 5 5 .7 75.7 86.1 71.8 5.0 239. 3.0 243 ‘ 486.8 
as al a hewn ee Rnbeeoeses « do.... .0 3.71 163.7 167.4 146.8 4 386.9 30.9 461 .0 822.6 
Northern North America.................-- do 2.4 | .0 222.6 | 185.9 193.3 9.8 621.4 a 599 1, 135.8 
Southern North America................+..-- do 7 9 102.2 133.5 110.4 1 237.6 5} 352 750.5 
ee ok, eis ok oc cle ace ind do 5.7 6 188.6 200.9 165.8 5.3 | 573.4 2.4 602 9 | 1, 1644 
DES cn as nthelies idiadtwebnapere conn d do 7.9 5.2 200.4 197.7 159.1 ha 578.6 0| 6537. 0 | 1,000.2 
Te ea ee eee ccncabd do. 3 2.4 154.4 137.3 127.2 5 | 361.7 9] 405. 732.8 
4 en ee ari S Ee do. 5.6 3 20.2 22.7 17.7 6 38.1 q 55. 3. 89.7 
DM Nein ccoshepedskcqe sens@ne- ..do a 5 44.8 70.4 55.3 Ss 158.1 5 183. .0 349.5 
Weasrzen HemisPHERE 
| } | 

| eee as AR Tl =a ae ee mil. dol 2.4 | 22.4 185.9 193.3 | 9.8 9] 620.9 5.6 | §99.0 6 | 1,186.6 
American Republics, total...............-...--d0.... 9 4.4| 324.4 261.3 0 | 2) 752.2 4 902.7 9 | 1,907.2 
Sh ee ek ih oe os we cw Ane | ae 9.6 28.8 37.9 23.5 fe 9 67.9 3.0 88.1 9.3 194.1 
Central Ametieas Republics. a ee, a do.... 6 3.4 23.6] 18.2 5 3.7 36.6 7.8 59.3 5.0 157.1 
Costa Rica. . Hh eA 4 2.1 | 2.5 3.3 .0 * 6.8 4 8.8 4 16.2 
SL... poligdete beebbud obeeee do. .7 | 2.3 | 4.4 4.2 .0 | 3.1 4.3 .0 | 11.6 7.8 414 
CIN.» o2ccsbadtitn o¢hshenere . do 3 2.3 | 7.7 3.4 5 9 14.2 of 14.6 .2 43.7 
EE sho c crhesaceesves ‘do 0 | 39.6) 48.1 49.4 3 3.3 59.7 0} 135.7 | 1} Ot 
Dominican Republic. etl edah te Katine cin ttt do.. .6 5.3 | 4.8 5.7 .0 3 14.3 2.3 19.5 5.8 410 
aL i fdeD haneacketehess . do. 2 8 2.4 | t 5 4 7.2 8 5.1 2 13.9 
le os deve peensdbadaulyeseabh aap do. 8.5 16.1 13.5 7.1 5 8 25.3 9 32.2 | 8 55.1 
ER, ian he a xiuowbadees 6s ..do. 3.4 7.1 1.6 1.9 8 oa 14.3 4 9.3 3.7 B.1 
ee apy? Rap epee y do 9.7 | 438.6 84.7 45.0 0 5.4 | 227.5 71 169.7 5.4 | 36nd 
ar ae an. och tetunbakees do... 3 30.4 12.1 17.9 2 2 28.5 6 | 67.1 ‘7 | 1087 
i a a ean . do. 8 ' 33.9 38.6' 38.2 .7 2 113.7 .7 149.6 9! 6260.4 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS. 
UNITED STATBS COMMODITY EXPORTS 12—Continued 
———e 
Monthly Quarterly | | Cumulative 
—— |-—---———____, 
nua a sal oh Be as - 4 1004 1953 | 1954 | January-June 
! | a | anyon a — ™ ——— 
= 1 | | Second | Third Fourth First Second || 
April May 2 June April | May June | quarter quarter | quarter | quarter | ane 1953 1954 
ae Et ed pak 4 Pes deciteealieatel - RES dee ee Sy ella B.S mene. a ns Ria Wi | —_— 
wr 'y | | i| } Pp 
Economic Crasses—Continued | | | | | 
} i] | Nonagricult 
Finished manufactures................ ....mil. dol...| 999.0 l, 088. 0 | 1,014.0 959.8 | 952 ( 9 2. 666.3 | ¢ ‘ 711 8.7 
PES WOINO. Sooner cccccenececes 1936-38 = 100. .| 838 | | 850 805 | ee . art sat "8s | bee 71 ha as ee ie suas “i 
ass és nan tne eteckh eevee do....} 201 | 200 198 | 200 | 200 | 201 || 200 | 201 | 202 | 200 | 201 || 201 S . 
Quantity............ Satie sk ts-doad do....| 416 | 444 | 430 401 | 399 | 424 | 430 | 371 | 346 | 310 | 408 399 3 3 
Princrpa, ComMoprties | i] | Cl 
| Indu 
Agricultural exports, total.................. mil. dol...| 224.0 221.8 | 197.2 259.4 | 254.5 | 67.: B43. ( ( ‘ 7 7 | 1,378.7 Small a 
Meat products and edible fats........... <= Bi. 20! 60.8 55.1 | 49.5 “61.6 O87 | 18.8 05 5 148.1 0.0 | M7. 5 175.7 308.6 b+ _ 
, \mil. dol. 9.3 9.1) 8.5 14.3 8 | 2\| 26. oe 30. 1 40 “53.8 0 no 
Lard, incl. rendered pork fat...........}mil. lb. 40.7 $3.8 | 48.9 42.0 am 9 | 53. h 108.4 “A 1 oO s 5 | me Pr 0 ne 
: \mil. dol... . | 4.7 | 4.0 3.4 8.4 | 10.2 6.5 12.2 | 13.0 | 5 6 16 9 | 25.1 "26.0 ye a 
Dairy products and eggs.................4.. do... 7.7 9,3 7.7| 7.6 9} wm2i| 246] 275] 29:9 3.0| 27.7 7.5| oe 
Grains and preparations......__.. ae! “et 77.0 70.3 65.2| 70.2 50:0 || 237:1| 2521| 2937] 4819] 1944 73.21 amy 

Coarse grains........... , do | 16.7 24.7 22.8 | 14.5 | 13.7 14.7 | “64 3 | “ers | 74:8 39.5 | 4! 142.7 aS 
eee} 16.7 24.7 22.8 | 3.7 7 sj 61.8 74.5 39.5 | 42.9 142.7 42. : 
hy Sei : mil. lb... 115.2 | 63.6 64.3 99.0} 104.5 48.2 242.9 298.7 | 617.1 | 4562.7 | 242.6 643.2 
mil. dol. 11.4 7.3 7.3 7.7 9.1 4.3 6.0} 31.7) 55.6) 49.7] 21.1 67.2| ‘me 

Wheat, incl. wheat flour.............../mil. bu. 28.2 19.9 17.6 | 20.8 | 24 19.8 65.6 69.1 41,8 3.8 | 65.1 165.3 Po 

mil. dol... 58.9 41.9 37.3 | .0 5.1 37. 9.§ % | 84.2 2.4 m4, 
Vegetables and preparations........ Pe do. | 8.5 10.1 10.0 | ‘° 1 0:7 10 ) ” ; ” 0 24 2 0:3 er ot y he 
Fruits and preparations..................... A 12.4 13.6 13.2} 18.1] 18.4 35.4| 37.4 36.4| 36.7| 49.7 00.51 me , 
ee. _ (expressed) and fats, waxes, | | y | : | ov) ie s ; me 
es all, cotls tm asonesive oman do eof 8.5 12.0 8.0 | 21.7 | 20.1 | 25.5 23.5 | ‘ 7 | 57. 7 
Soybean oil, crude and refined... . mil. lb... .| 2.5 3.5 3.9 | 1.8 2.8 | 1? “0.9 | ¥ vf | =} wt: os 9 ny Bret fons 
mil. dol... 4 5 6 | 3 | 4 | 2 || 51 2.7] ‘o) 071 am 2.7 | 
Soybeans, except canned............. { mil. lb... | 107.6 183.8 109.6 190.9 97.7 59.6 || on | ol 3 1 a 472 , $48 ; . j a 
\mil. dol... | 5.6 8.4 5.4 11.3 | 6.: 3.8 o41 14 vem | on 4 a1 4 rie: . 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............... J mil. lb. : 50.1 85.9 $3.3 | 27.8 | 28 ; | 26.8 p> ane | os | oy 7 os 9 = —— 
Sie \mil. dol. 33. 1 24.8 20.2] 16.6 17.6) 17.9] 782] 82.6! 120.7 46.5| 82.0|| 1385] Ot 
Cotton, raw, excluding linters........ {thous. bales. . | 208 | 261 220 | 422 | 83¢ | 435 639 508 | “835 1 112 1 193 | 1, 87 Ay 
(mil. dol... .. 37.8 47.9 41.2 79.1 3.8 | 8 97 51 6 ( be g |l ay 4 5 Semiman 
= oe apa ‘otal Reentieek Bae do ; | 20.1 | 19.1 | 17.5 | 33.7 | 314 | 31 Q 36.7 73 3 108; 8 et = 4 iN0. ; in Todexce 
enagricultural exports, total.......... ...G0....} 1,157.3 | 1,220.8 | 1,179.0 | | 57.2 35.3 | 14) 78.7 83. 
Be peal eesti soci do. | | | 1,153.5 | 1,134.6 | 1,195.8 || 8,857.2 | 3,135.3 | 2,901.4 | 2,678.7 | 3,483.9 | 6,671.0 | 6, 1028 
reakdown) ic...) RS 181.5 163.9 | 78.4 154.9 | 229.3 516.3} 418.4] 352.1 229.4 | 462.6 |) 950.1 | 60208 Finished 
8! 3.9) 78 54. 229.3 || 516.3 | 352.1 | 22 2.6 || 950. 0 t 
eslading Type | “special estegsey” 4. cutetiadel, Cane j 1 039.3 | 1,105.1 | 1,075.1 | 979.8 966.5 3,040.8 | 2,716.9 | 2,639.3 | 2,449.3 3,021.4 || 5,720.8 | 5,470.7 Indexes 
commodity data).............. do 217.0 | 235.1 256.7 | 142.2 166.0| 191.2 || 708.8 | | ens | 
BL GL eae ae 217. 235.1 | 256.7 2 0 | 2 7 | 626.1 479.2 | 464.9] 499.4 || 1,300.1] 9663 
Excluding all “special category” '5........... de 769.5 804.2 758.4 32.9 | ; | 775.3 || 2,33: } 1. 20.7 ’ 
ey I inclu syaetie “ie: 3 | ’ " | 932 813.8 | 775.3 || 2,332.1 | 2,090.8 | 2,160.1 1,984.5 | 2,521.9 || 4,420.7 | 45084 
rubber : aie - 12.2 13.6} 10.5| 15.6 0 2 6| 37 | 9 
Auto tires (casings)...................|thousands. 112 135 | 137 | 178 Mes Mer ry 7 =< Ooi yt | yo _ tui 
{ mil. dol. si o£ 3.3] 5.3 5.4, 4.5 12.0! 10.6 124) 8.7 15.2|| 23.8) 0 t 
Textile manufactures... . do...| 53.9} 58.2] 522) 65.6| 51.5| 49.8 |] 164.3] 49:1] 166.3| 143.6] 166.8 || 326.2] SiMb , 
Cotton cloth, duck, and tire fabric... . {mil. eq. yd 55.3 | 62.2 | 57.4 64.2 47.2 49.8 | 174.9 147.6 1 $0 140.6 161.3 || 330.3 301.8 Hides a 
mil. dol... . 15.4 16.4 15.6 18. 3.; 7 0.5) 3 | 92. . 
Synthetic woven cloth (except pile and : | - | . | aa! “x - | 7 } ~_ a ~— 2c) > Grai 
upholstery fabrics, ete. and tire | | | Pruita, 
Ces cbs scanwkesabetaveses. { mil. aq. yd. 16.0} 18.0| 18.7| #0.2| 18.7 12.2 6.6| . 98.1) 40.9 34.9} 45.1 100.3| se Cocoa 
(mil. dol. 7.0) 75| 62) 81) 82 5.1 || 19.8 15.4) 17.3) 14.6] 18.3 43.6) $28 

Sawmill products.................... {mil. bd. ft. 58.6 63.2 | 53.8 | 65.7 | 69.7 | 65.3 || 165.6 160.1 153.9 | 189.3 200.8 $29. ; 39.0 Coffee 
(mil. dol. 5.7 5.5 | 5.6 | 6.2 6.6 | 6.6 || 16.9 15.9| 15.0] 17.0 | “19/4 33.9] 384 

Paper, related pues and manufactures. ... .do | 9.2 11.2 | 10.2 14.7 | 13.5 | 14.0 |} 30.6 29.7 | 36.7 33.3 | 42.2 58.8 75.5 Cane s 
SE Es Th wilia ty hte as ok cS3 ch unet fmil.s.tona.| 3.2 $7| 3.8 mat? ‘gat Ree eel Gees eel ee | 98 16.6) 10 

\mil. dol.....| 28.4 32.8 34.5 | 22.9) 27.5] 9.0 5.8 | 73| 79.4 } Crod 

Petroleum and products .do 67.3 56.3 57.5 | 59.1 | 50 3 65 5 | 1811 168.2 } 3.1 148.7 184.4 353 2 io f 

Motor fuel, gasoline and jet fuels... . . {mil. bbl. | 8.1 | 2.0 | 2.0 1.8 | 2.2 | 2.7 | 7.2 | 7.¢ ‘84 53 6.6 14.0 12.0 Vegets 
{mil. dol.. 18.5} 13.5] 13.1 1.7} 16.2] 19.4 | 45.1 50.6 41.6 7.0 46.4 86.0 BA 

Gas oil, distillate and residual fuel 1} ee nee Tobacé 

oil ye. ERR E Sie Sy “fn “ £8 i? 4-4 3.5 | 4.0 4.0 13.5) 10.4 | 12.3 9.6) 11.6 26.8 $1.1 
Sagi mil. do! 2 2.1 12. 10.3 | 4 | , 8.9} 30. 7 | 3.5 77 
unit. vw fomie | 3) ta) 5) MS) ag) a) a) ee) ee] es] Sl oe) a 
\ mil. Gol 13.8 15.5 | 14.4 19.4 18.8 19.7 || 43.8] 43.9] 49.9] 42.8 7.8 84.7 , | 
ES ey oe ae babe = eh or Pg | 305 | 283 | 360 | #71 $27 |} 880 | 725 | nT at } 958 1 704 a4 Mar 
3. 45.8 | 41.8 50.0 | 38.6 39.7 | 31. 5.8 | a 28. 26 
Ferroalloys and nonferrous metals............do.. 10.5 12.5 | 11.7 | 30.4 | 28.9 25 8 MA é re r } | as "3.1 | 8? ° nt Wool, 
Metal manufactures ¥ 1 a | 29.8 30.9 | 30.3 | 34.7 | 30.3 | 28.9 91.0 81.5 | 89.8 | 75.8 93.8 172.1 | 1007 
Machinery, excluding Type ['4. ...do 274.5 | 278.6) 266.5 | 298.3 258.7] 243.6 819.6 | 694.3 | 688.1 | 612.9 | 900.6 |! 1 561.1 | 14185 | Nonagri 
Exe!ing all ‘special category” do 258.8 | 260.7] 248.7| 284.0} 245.6 | 227.9 || 768.2| 649.8 | 642.3| 569.2| 757.5 || 1,449.2 | 13M — Fish, i 

Electrical. excluding Type I '4 do... 76.1| 76.3| 74.4] 78.4| 66.4] 65.4|| 226.8] 184.0| 189.0] 164.9] 210.2|| ‘431.8| — Undre 

Excluding all ‘special category” '5 do...-| 64.1] 61.4| 60.0] 67.0] 56.2 | 52.6 || 185.6 | 148.4| 155.1 | 128.4| 175.8 || 339.8) SM — Textil 
Power generating and distribution ® do.| 13.2 11.4 10.8 126) 12.0] .1|| 35.4 32.5| 31.9| 25.5| 35.7|| 66.6| OL Cot 
Household appliances '7......... .do..| 47) 164) 145] 154] 128] «10.9|] 446] 27.6) 26.2) 26.9] 39.2 75.7 | Oa Bur 

PR my + (de neg Oe Wis Lose col 8.7 8.4 | 8.8 8.8 | 7.4 5.9|| 2.9) 228) 2.7| 19.5] 22.1 47.6 41 

io and television, Type .d } 11.9 14.9 14.4 | 11.4 2.8 2 35. 3: 4 2. 
Industrial, excluding ail ‘gpecial do | | 1.3} 10.2 12.8 |} 41.2 35.6 33.8 | 36.5] 34.4 92.0 70.9 
category” '4_.. .do....) 140.0) 142.5] 135.1] 158.1 135.8 129.4 || 417.6 367.7 | 366.4 | 319.5 423.3 807.8 742.7 Wo 

Engines, turbines, and parts, n.e.c. do 14.7 12.6 12.0 16.0 | 15.7 | 12.6 || 39.2 39.7 | 36.8 31.1 | 44.3 73.9 75 Silk 

Construction, excavating, mining and | | ei | val r “ Syn 
telated_ machinery Leesecedo....) 47.5] 48.6] 44.8 46.0 40.7} 3%6 || 140.9] 114.7] 108.6 97.5 | 126.3 || 266.9 | = . 

Machine tools and metalworking | | \| | | fl a, 
machines '4.......... S ceveereeOe..| 28.9] 26.6] 23.3] 229] 187) 19.8]] m8] 611] 61.2] 49.0] 61.3] 156.2] 10 

Other industrial........................do 52.9 54.7| 55.0 | 73.2 60.7| 57.4|| 162.7| 152.2] 150.9| 141.8| 191.3 || 310.8| S30) Sewm 

Agricultural EE Sl OE Deryetiet do... 15.2] 16.3 14,7 15.2 14.0} 10.7|| 46.2] 37.8) 21.9] 33.2) 40.0|| 78.7) 

Tractors and parts...... it Gees do 33.5) 33.0) 32.9) 322) 30.4) 27.8]/ 99.3) 77.8 77.4} 69.1 | 90.3 || 185.9 | MAP Paper 

heme Sn category” * ....do 29.7) 2.9) 29.4) 29.2 | 27.6 | 24.8 || 89.0 | 68.8 | 65.4 61.9] 81.6 166.0 | ad 0 
» accessories, | | | i} | 

cnrie equipment. . »-+e-do....] 162.2] 142.2 | 134.4} 147.9 134.6 | 113.1 || 438.8 309.9 | 266.4 | 317.3 | 395.6 |} 9830.5 | Tia Ne 

Excluding all “‘special category” 19... ... . do 91.2) 92.2 81.4] 125.6] 105.6 85.2 264.9} 228.1) 213.5] 250.2) 316.4 || 521.4] 566d 
Commercial-type motor trucks, | | let oe sian Petro 

new vensceees. fthousands. .. 11.8) 11.8 8.1} 20.6) 18.8| 16.8|| 81.6 34.6) $1.2| $5.3 54.7 67.8} 900 

\mil.dol.....) 21.9) 22.5] 16.9) 37.1] 33.7] 26.5 61.4 68. 1 64.6] 66.5 97.3 131.4 | 1688 
Passenger cars and chassis, new.. | thousands. 16.6 | 16.2 | 14.0 24.5 | 18.0 14.3 46.8 $4.5 29.0 45.6 56.7 91. ? 108. Res 

; . \mil. dol. . 30.5 29.2 | 25.6 | 43.0 | 31.7 | 25.3 || 85.3 | 60.6 | 50.0 79.2 100.0 165.7 ind 
Aircraft (largely “‘special category”).......... do....] 68.5] 96.9] 94.1] 82.7] 63.5) 64.8 |) 259.4] 207.7] 193.4 | 145.0} 181.1 || 486.2 | Shp Preci 

Railway transportation equipment............ do.... 6.0! 10.5 11.6 11.0 11.1! 11.6 28.0 | 32.6 | 29.6' 31.6! 33.8!) 44.5! Gf 
See footnotes at end of table. ” 
26 Foreign C sekly| S°Pt 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE STATISTICS 
es = 
UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS *4—Continued 
OE ——— a 
Pas Monthly Quarterly ‘ Cumulative 7 
ative i 
mataehnded ; 
1953 1954 1953 1954 January-June : 
Sune Item $ j 
} 
Bs Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second ' 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1054 4 
1954 _—_————_—_—_— i 
Bison Principa, Commoprrrgs—Continued i 
— N 
Nonagricultural exports—Continued 
Chemicals and related products, excluding _ 
5,141 9 ee ee mil. dol. . 68.3 71.7 69.9 103.2 86.6 90.4 209.9 204.5 222.8 203.0 280.2 390.1 483.2 
718 Bicluding all “special category” 15... .... do.... 66.7 70.2 66.6 98.9 84.7 87.2 203.4 201.6 218.0 196.9 270.9 380.4 467.8 
200 Medicinal and pharmaceutical 
359 | SS RR 0..0 18.1 20.2 18.9 27.2 21.0 22.1 57.2 54.4 59.5 49.2 70.3 102.7 119.6 
Chemical specialties.................. do.... 23.2 23.3 21.9 33.1 28.8 29.6 68.4 64.4 71.7 66.9 91.5 128.9 158.3 
Industrial chemicals '*.............. Se 9.1 9.5 10.1 14.1 14.4 14.0 28.7 31.0 31.4 30.4 42.5 56.6 72.9 
. Small arms, ammunition, and parts (largely ; 
1, 467.8 Mmpecial category”)...........ccccesecsees aces 44.7 57.4 80.3 38.8 48.1 58.0 182.4 252.4 154.4 165.3 144.9 298.1 310.2 
| my Other nonagricultural'4..................00. Bins 102.0 112.1 103.9 124.1 105.4 113.2 321.0 286.5 304.4 291.1 342.8 598.6 633.9 
70, 
= — 
.0 
a UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS *° 
“4, 
245 
805.3 : 
70.8 Economic CLassms 
108, 
me Qrade materials.............-...+. SU 224.2 219.4 227.8 198.0 203.5 225.4 671.4 645.0 611.7 611.1 626.8 || 1,347.9 | 1,237.9 
1 Indexes: Value.....................1936-38=100.. 354 346 360 312 321 356 353 339 322 322 330 355 326 
4 TN SEI Es) do.... 233 231 228 227 225 929 231 232 229 225 233 226 
Quantity. .... eS a do.... 152 150 157 138 143 160 1 140 141 147 152 144 
Mente Maiefesdstells..................000c005- mil. dol...| 216.0} 150.6| 148.0] 241.1] 168.2] 999.9 || 514.6] 513.0] 582.4] 644.2] 609.3 || 1,089.0 | 1,253.5 
$4.98 Indexes: Value -”.”1936-38= 100... 761 531 521 9 592 704 756 715 639 736 
8.0 rere do.... 521 515 518 644 664 695 518 527 528 557 665 513 605 
820.1 Quantity eee a Se RS 146 103 101 132 89 101 117 114 131 136 108 125 122 
44.7 — Manufactured foodstuffs Pee 104.2 99.4 104.7 123.3 106.1 110.9 308.3 296.4 236.4 268.4 340.3 576.2 608.7 
154.1 Indexes: Value ; ..«. - 1936-38 = 100. . 330 315 332 390 336 351 325 313 250 283 359 304 321 
85 Unit Value LE ee do.... 219 220 225 215 220 220 221 226 221 217 218 218 218 
£905 Quantity..... “ae by” GRY 151 143 147 182 153 160 147 138 113 130 165 139 148 
420.3% Semimanufactures.... ek Se ...mil. dol... 260.2 239.1 259.4 183.2 175.1 242.6 758.7 664.5 571.5 524.5 600.9 || 1,450.7 | 1,125.4 
182.0 Indexes: Value. . . ee 1936-38 = 100. . 621 570 619 437 418 579 528 454 417 478 577 7 
6, 162.6 Unit value See RS 241 235 233 225 225 230 236 232 230 227 239 227 
Quantity PGE 3 Po do.... 257 243 265 194 186 251 255 228 197 183 210 1 197 
602.0 § Finished manufactures sivonndaes mil. dol. . 193.5 182.7 183.9 197.9 176.8 192.8 560.2 537.6 555.0 485.1 567.5 || 1,102.3 | 1,052.6 
5,470.7 | Indexes: Value ich 1936-38 = 100 486 459 461 497 444 424 469 450 464 406 475 461 440 
Unit value “+! ORE? EONAR Ss  _ 285 286 286 287 288 226 286 288 290 286 287 285 
964.3 Quantity ee ” “We 171 160 161 173 154 169 164 156 160 142 165 162 154 
4, 5064 
Principa, CoMMODITIES 
73.4 
a icultural imports, total tind mil. dol. 422.5 331.4 328.4 427.8 327.9 372.2 || 1,082.3 | 1,012.5 966.8 | 1,073.7 | 1,127.8 || 2,205.4 | 2,201.5 
a4 tproducts...........-- oe ek 30.0 25.9 37.8 27.0 28.8 88.1 92.0| 665.9) ° 88.4 98.7 || “171.1 | |176.1 
310.5 mil. dol... 16.4 | 15.4 14.4 21.0 16.9 16.5 46.3 48.0 36.7 44.2 54.5 86.8 98.6 
901.8 Hides and skins?! ...... ss.) mil, pieces 9.3 | 7.9 9.6 6.2 6.6 4.9 26.8 17.9 12.3 11.1 17.7 44.8 28.8 
| 8.5 (mil. dol. 8.8 8.1 9.2 6.0 6.7 4.9 26.0 19.6 12.1 10.8 17.6 42.1 28.4 
} Grains, fodders, and feeds. ..............- GBsccs 19.4 17.9 14.6 13.5 16.0 14.8 51.9 49.9 70.1 27.3 44.3 89.5 71.6 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables do 21.5 20.6 18.8 22.5 17.5 17.1 60.8 54.8 62.6 58.7 57.1 127.6 115.8 
80.0 Cocoa or cacao beans pee mil, lb. 61.4 63.8 58.6 $2.0 26.9 19.8 183.9 100.8 104.8 184.6 108.6 $80.4 293.1 
32.9 mil. dol. | 17.7 17.4 17.3 16.3 15.0 28.8 52.3 30.6 36.0 72.7 60.2 100.6 132.9 
390.9 Coffee... | mil. Ub. 284.1 165.7 168.7 258.8 144.9 185.8 618.6 649.4 739.0 809.6 564.4 || 1,898.0 | 1,878.9 
| 36.4 mil. dol 148.6 88.0 88.4 175.8 106.5 127.6 325.0 351.5 396.3 461.9 409.8 720.6 871.7 
75.5 Cane sugar . —_—ee CU 795.38 767.1 861.3 940.2 776.7 8e0.1 2,423.8 | 2,210.4 970.9 | 2,111.7 | 2,697.0 || 4,431.6 | 4,708.7 
| 13.9 mil. dol - 44.5 42.8 49.1 52.4 42.9 7.7 136.4 127.2 53.4 114.3 143.1 245.4 257.4 
126.7 Crude rubber : : imal. lb, 136.5 125.7 187.6 111.7 125.4 119.4 $99.8 $52.7 $19.2 $08.0 386.5 778.7 694.6 
333.0 mil. dol, 34.1 29.1 30.2 19.5 21.4 28.9 93.5 75.5 64.8 54.6 67.8 191.2 122.4 
12.0 Vegetable oils (expressed) and oilseeds... { mil. 1b.22 108.4 69.7 70.8 59.3 64.38 82.4 245.9 202.4 218.1 190.4 206.0 443.6 396.4 
8.4 mil. dol, 17.6 13.1 12.4 10.4 9.1 11.7 43.1 34.4 31.5 32.2 31.2 76.9 63.4 
| Tobacco, unmanufactured ..Jmil. lb... .. 8.0 8.8 9.6 9.6 8.7 9.2 26.3 27.4 25.4 25.1 27.4 52.6 52.6 
$1.1 mil. dol. 6.4 6.7 7.4 7.3 6.7 7.3 20.4 21.4 19.5 19.5 21.2 41.2 40.7 
} 60J Hard vegetable fibers do 5.3 6.2 6.3 4.2 3.3 3.7 17.8 13.6 14.6 144.1] | 11.2 37.5 25.3 
1 Bisal and henequen  Sthows tons.) 10.7 14.1 10.9 14.1 9.8 129 85.7| $2.6) 43.3| 41.4) ° $6.8 79.5) 78.1 
100.6 \mal. dol..... 2.4 3.5 2.7 2.8 1.9 9.5 8.7 7.2 9.1 8.3 7.2 20.8 15.4 
1.8% Manila and abaca ; ot thous, l. tons.| 5.4 4.7 £4 2.3 8.0 28 7.2 12.7 9.9 9.4 7.9 30.6 17.3 
243.2 \mil. dol. .... | 2.6 2.3 3.2 9 1.1 9 8.1 5.3 4.2 3.9 3.0 13.9 6.9 
| 1568 Wool, unmanufactured were 8 ee 29.8 25.1 22.0 22.1 19.9 21.4 76.9 72.6 50.0 49.2 63.5 178.0 112.8 
| 100.7 mil. dol. 29.6 24.2 22.2 22.7 19.6 22.0 76.0 69.2 §2.2 53.0 64.2 174.2 117.2 
| 1,413.5 Nonagricultural imports, total............. mil. dol.. 575.6 559.9 595.4 515.7 501.9 599.4 || 1,730.9 | 1,644.0 | 1,590.1 | 1,459.6 | 1,617.0 |) 3,360.7 | 3,076.6 
| 11,3887 Fish, including shellfish : eee Se 15.0 14.6 18.1 20.2 18.8 20.8 47.8 52.5 48.5 46.8 59:8 92.9 106.6 
: 375.1 Undressed furs neat do... 6.6 5.2 6.0 6.1 6.6 4.8 17.7 14.5 13.9 18.6 17.5 39.8 36.1 
! 304.2 Textiles and textile manufactures....... x 40.8 38.1 40.0 40.5 31.7 35.8 118.8 114.2 113.4 93.0 168.0 236.6 201.1 
) 61.3 Cotton manufactures. .... hhc do. . 6.0 5.3 6.0 7.6 5.4 5.9 17.2 18.6 20.9 15.1 18.8 33.2 33.9 
e 66.0 Burlaps. . . P od mil, lb... 39.4 | 34.3 33.4 85.3 $2.3 26.1 107.1 92.3 106.0 117.1 93.8 237.2 210.8 
| a \mil. dol... 6.7| 6.9 5.6 6.0 5.5 44 18.2] \ 15.8 18.0} 19.9| 16.0 41.7| 35.8 
70.9 Flax, hemp, and ramie............ , ew 2.7 2.2 2.1 3.2 2.1 2.2 7.0 7.7 10.0 7.2 7.4 16.1 14.6 
| Wool semimanufactures. ... : do... 3.8 5.1 4.3 3.3 2.6 4.2 13.2 8.8 8.7 7.1 10.1 24.7 17.2 
}} aT Wool manufactures bie Ten en do... 6.9 8.5 9.8 8.5 7.3 8.4 25.2 29.5 24.8 15.1 24.2 43.9 39.3 
| me Silk manufactures... ..... phe ie | 2.2 2.4 2.1 1.7 Ls 6.9 9.8 9.7 6.6 5.6 15.4] 12.2 
Synthetic fibers and manufactures do | 4.5 2.9 3.6 2.4 1.6 2.2 11.0 8.8 4.9 5.0 6.3 22.0 11.3 
}| ome Rayon filaments not exceeding 30 
inches in length other than waste. { mil. lb... 11.3 6.0 7:3 3.2 2.0 3.0 24.3 16.1 6.7 4.2 8.1 46.6 12.3 
: 110.4 \mil. dol... 3.8 2.0 2.3 1.0 6 9 8.1 5.3 1.8 1.5 2.6 15.9 4.1 
; 333.1 Sawmill products.................-- fmil. bd. ft...) 219.4 242.2 271.6 215.4 188.1 255.5 733.2 753.1 661.5 551.8 659.0 || 1.357.2 | 1.210.8 
73.3 |mil. dol. 19.3 20.7 23.5 16.8 16.0 21.0 63.5 64.7 53.5 44.8 53.8 117.8 98.6 
159.4 Piper and paper materials. ais do. . 79.0 76.9 81.6 72.0 72.4 84.1 7.6 234.7 240.1 221.7 228.6 461.7 450.3 
) 1434 ood pulp ‘ > {thous. s. tons. 176 192 198 163 161 193 566 527 536 495 497 1,095 992 
mil. dol..... 22.4 23.1 24.0 18.9 18.4 24.0 69.4 63.8 64.7 60.8 61.3 134.7 122.1 
5 | Tie Newsprint... .....................+./thous, 8, tone, 436 405 428 400 411 439 1,270 1,248 1,299 1,202 1,249 2, 462 2,461 
' 566.7 \mil. dol. 51.7 48.6 50.8 47.6 49.5 52.5 151.1 148.4 155.8 142.6 149.6 290.8 292.2 
Petroleum and products i Rates. do.é. 56.8 62.5 61.0 62.1 65.6 67.1 180 4 185.5 208.4 211.6 194.8 367.9 406.4 
| on ude petroleum..........++++++s+.Jmil, bb...) 18.6 20.7 21.6 17.3 20.1 90.4 60.8\| 60.8 57.2 67.3 67.8 || 115.8| 116.2 
’ 163.8 \ mil, dol..... 37.9 42.4 43.0 40.5 46.0 45.0 123.2 132.4 130.7 130.4 131.4 238.9 261.8 
| 108.4 Residual fuel oil................4+- Jmil. bbl... . i0.9 11.6 9.9 10.4 8.8 9.8 32.3 25.9 39.2 41.6 29.1 74.4 70.7 
| ima : { mil. dol. 17.1 18.6 16.2 18.7 15.6 18.1 51.9| 45.4| 71.6| 74.2] 62.4]| 116.7] 126.5 
) ms Precious and semiprecious stones. ..... do 14 3 16.6 10.9 15.6 14.8 16.0 41.8 45.4 45.5 42.5 46.4 88.3 88.9 
» 5 
See footnotes at end of table. 
Weekly ptember 27, 1954 al 
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UNITED STATES COMMODITY IMPORTS *°—Continued 



























































een 
Monthly Quarterly Cumulative 
agi 
; 1953 1954 1953 1954 January-June 
tem ag 
' i Second | Third | Fourth | First | Second 
April May June April May June quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter 1953 1954 
——e 
Paincipa, Commoprrizs—Continued 
N icultural imports—Continued: 
“4 
ES SESE ae thous. carat, . 69 59 85 4 118 89 164 170 173 198 246 $87 
mil. dol... . . 5.6 4.3 1.3 4.1 4.6 6.1 11.1 13.8 13.9 15.6 14.7 29.3 itt 
Cut but motast........cccscceees thous. carat, $4 35 48 39 48 54 112 112 113 102 139 219 tit 
E mil, dol... . . 4.0 4.0 4.7 4.1 4.9 5.7 12.7 12.3 12.4 11.4 14.7 25.8 %.1 
ED habh Ahdecciddeids cece thous, carat 902 1,798 763 1,224 1,117 730 3,463 3,634 3,397 $,391 8,071 6, 487 6,463 
: mil. dol... . . 2.8 6.6 2.9 4.4 3.4 2.4 12.4 13.6 13.2 10.5 10.2 22.1 20.7 
Tron and steel-mill products?#......... (nee tons. 258 251 £48 101 i117 1365 752 770 504 211 353 || 1,197 644 
mi Rouse 28.4 27.9 25.8 10.3 9.9 11.5 $2.1 74.3 42.4 22.9 31.6 138.8 54.6 
Nonferrous ores and metals, including 
eae ddcinn bis nseumdnanewh ae 152.0 145.7 168.4 105.7 119.1 175.4 466.1 414.2 353.6 354.5 400.1 | 894.6 754.7 
EE has téstocdadhdedescsoyeitde do... 24.8 26.8 31.5 17.6 20.9 21.7 83.1 86.2 80.1 76.9 60.2 | 154.3 137.1 
Ch Gee ison 00 <ecusenes os ahaa do... 14.6 10.2 13.8 10.9 11.6 15.2 38.5 56.2 39.4 39.9 37.7 | 87.3 771.6 
Eels iatdnsnconntecsun<se ste tis « 140.4 135.2 161.9 92.1 108.9 163.7 487.6 $43.7 230.3 267.0 $59.7 | 767.0 696.7 
mil. dol. . 46.7 44.4 51.2 7.7 31.2 48.9 142.2 107.4 69.7 79.3 107.8 \| 255.9 187, 
Eos <<) <o po eicakp enctete mil, lb... . 85.5 7.2 91.8 98.3 124.2 128.0 264.5 188.1 209.7 285.7 $50.6 1] 517.6 636.1 
- mil, dol... 11.2 11.0 11.3 11.5 15.9 16.9 33.6 23.8 25.6 34.7 44.2 || 66.6 78.9 
RS ee ae ee eye mil, lb... . 20.9 21.3 25.1 20.1 26.9 39.4 67.2 7.1 67.1 58.2 | 86.5 || 130.6 144.7 
3 mil. dol... 10.5 10.5 13.0 9.8 12.8 25.5 34.0 36.2 34.0 28.8 | 48.1 || 66.0 76.9 
ies 50 dulgdtind xc dvidhinessaae mil. lb. 20.6 19.6 21.8 14.0 13.1 22.3 62.0 53.9 69.6 49.6 | 49.4 134.1 98.9 
. mil. dol. 24.3 22.3 23.0 12.3 11.2 19.8 69.5 51.9 52.8 44.7 43.3 | 153.9 88.0 
asc au vhienidincuaiabtenicn oan mil. lb... 108.7 151.6 | 205.2 78.2 101.6 | 267.6 460.5 | 350.4) $66.6 415.9 437.4 || 678.3) sige 
. {mil. doi. 8.4 11.3 15.4 5.2 7.5 15.6 35.2 24.5 20.6 25.4 28.3 || 55.7 53.7 
Machinery and vehicles..................... do.... 33.7 32.3 32.2 7.9 33.2 33.9 98.2 73.8 79.0 84.9 104.9 || 200.2 189.9 
Agricultural machinery and implements... .. , “eee 8.7 7.6 7.5 8.8 8.9 9.2 23.8 10.0 8.5 24.8 26.9 |} 53.5 517 
OT SS rr Deis 14.2 14.6 16.2 17.3 14.7 14.1 45.0 41.2 44.2 34.7 46.2 || 88.1 80.4 
Automobiles and trucks............. {thousands .. 3.6 2.4 2.6 3.4 3.1 3.1 8.6 7.9 4.0 8.3 9.5 || 19.0 17.3 
c \mil. dol..... 5.7 4.1 4.0 4.4 4.2 3.9 13.7 8.6 5.8 11.6 12.5 || 29.6 41 
Chemicals and related products.............. do.... 33.2 27.3 26.3 26.8 22.6 20.6 86.8 64.3 63.4 72.0 70.0 || 165.5 142.4 
Industrial chemicals. ...............-.-+.- a 7.4 6.3 7.5 5.3 4.3 5.2 21.3 17.3 17.4 13.6 14.8 39.7 33 
Fertilizers and materials............ {thous. s. ton. 422 $00 245 838 250 226 967 616 545 830 814 || 1,872 1,44, 
(mil. dol... . 19.1 14.0 11.7 15.1 12.2 10.0 44.7 25.3 25.6 38.7 37.3 86.8 6. 
he | ! 








1 Total MSP shipments are included in grand totals and area totals, 
while only that part not classed as ‘“‘special category’”’ is included in con- 
tinent and country totals (see headnote). 

*See note of explanation at beginning of table. Type I “special cate- 
gory” exports include those commodities not reported separately; Type II, 
those commodities reported separately for which country of destination 
is not available. 

a total includes Iceland and Trieste, in addition to the countries 
own. 

*The 11 Eastern European countries in the Soviet bloc include Albania, 
Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania in addition 
to the countries shown. 

5 Includes Palestine previous to January 1954. 

* Includes Nansei and Nanpo Islands, n.e.c. previous to January 1954. 

T Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa. 

* Includes Cameroon, French Equatorial Africa, and French West Africa. 

* Data cover trade with countries in sterling area as of June 1954. 

1° This total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire), and Trieste, in addition 
to the countries shown. 

11 Includes British Somaliland, Seychelles and Dependencies, Mauritius 
and Dependencies, and British East Africa. 

12 Exports of United States or domestic merchandise. 

18 Includes edible and inedible oils and fats. 

14 Data exclude items classes as “special category” Type I. 

15 Data exclude items classed as “special category”, Type I and IT. 

1° Includes generating, transforming or converting, and transmission 
and distribution apparatus. 

17 Includes refrigerators and other appliances, such as washing machines, 
toasters, percolators, fans, irons, ranges, etc. 

18 Consists of radio communication and signaling 

1° Data exclude items classed as “special category” 


opera 
Type II. 
2° Imports for consumption. 


21 Includes a few nonagricultural items—quantity excludes a few smal 
items not reported in pieces. 

22 Oil equivalent. 

23 Clean content pounds. 

24 Quantity figures exclude a few items not reported in terms of weight 
which are included in the value figures. 

25 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; valu 
also covers small items of copper manufactures. 

26 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured lead; value ale 
covers small items of lead manufactures. 

27 Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured nickel; valu 
also covers small items of nickel manufactures. 

28 Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, etc., and tin content 
of ores. 

2° Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured zinc; value slp 
covers small items of zinc manufactures. 

x Less than $50,000. 

*Imports of goods of Chinese origin are rigidly controlled by th 
Treasury Department under the Foreign Assets Control Regulations issued 
in December 1950, which prohibit the importation of such goods without 
license. Licenses are being issued only in hardship cases and for goods 
in which there had been no Chinese interest subsequent to the effectiv 
date of the F.A.C. Regulations. In accordance with general practic, 
goods of Chinese origin are credited to China regardless of country from 
which purchase was made. 

** Export indexes, especially those of crnde and manufactured foods 
are influenced by the export sales subsidized by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and by foreign sales of Government-owned surplus. 
sales may be made to foreign purchasers at prices well below current 
market quotations and sometimes, particularly when surplus stocks am 
involved, cover very large quantities exported within a short interval d 
time. 





Sudan Raises .. . 
(Continued from Page 10) 
Pencils, propelling: 50 percent ad valorem 
(30 percent). 


Pens, fountain and ballpoint: 
ad valorem (30 percent). 


Photographic and cinematographic appli- 
ances, apparatus, and materials, excluding 
photographic chemicals: 50 percent ad valorem 


lorem (nil). 


50 percent 


(60 milliemes). 


(30 percent). Motor spirit: E£7.500 per metric ton 
Refrigerators, all types: 30 percent ad va- (E£5.500). 
lorem (same). Cigarettes, cigars, and manufactured to- 


New classification. 


Textiles fabrics not elsewhere specified: 25 
Percent ad valorem (20 percent). 


New classification. 


Wheat and wheat flour: 15 percent ad va- 


The Excise and Consumption Duties 
Ordinance of 1954 has been amended, 
effective June 10, on specified im- 
ported products as follows: 

Beer, stout, and cider: 80 milliemes per liter 


bacco: 900 milliemes per net kilogram. 


sylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Application for appearance before 
the committee must be accompanied 
by a written brief or preliminary out 
line indicating as specifically as po 
sible the subject on which the appl- 
cant wishes to be heard 





Brazil’s 1953-54 rice crop now is estl- 
mated at 3,100,000 metric tons, at- 





Toilet preparations, excluding soap and den- 
tifrices: 50 percent ad valorem ( percent). 
Toys, games, and sports equipment, exclud- 


ing arms and ammunition: 50 percent ad 
orem. 


CRI To... 


(Continued from Page 9) 


cording to information available to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

This would have been a record crop 
except for drought conditions in the 





New classification. 


Watches and clocks and parts: 50 percent ad 
valorem (30 percent). 


The public hearings will be held in 
the auditorium of the National Ar- 
chives Building, 8th Street and Penn- 


Sao Paulo, Minas Gerais, and Goias 
areas and the prolonged rains during 
June and July in Rio Grande do Sw. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








[TRANSPORT NOTES | 


Twice-weekly nonstop flights from 
Seoul to Hong Kong have been in- 
augurated by the Korean National 
Airlines (KNA). One-way fare will 
cost $145. A round-trip ticket, good 
for 1 month, will cost $200 and one 
good for a year, $261. A DC-4 is being 
used in this service. 





The Brazil Maru, 10,000 gross tons, 
of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha Line has 
sailed from Kobe, Japan, on its maiden 
yoyage to ports in South America, 
carrying approximately 890 passengers 
and 5,100 tons of cargo. 

Among the passengers were 1760 
emigrants going to Brazil to work in 
the Sao Paulo silk industry or to 
settle along the Amazon River. Kobe 
Immigration Center officials report 
that the departure of this group brings 
the total number of emigrants pass- 
ing through Kobe en route to Brazil 
this year to 1,400. 

The ship, constructed and equipped 
by Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Re- 
organized, Ltd., and considered to be 
the largest Japanese passenger vessel 
built since the war, is scheduled to 


enter regular service between Japan 
and South America. 





Air-India International has post- 
poned indefinitely its projected Bom- 
bay-Tokyo service and has announced 
a new service from Bombay to Hong 
Kong via Calcutta and Bangkok, with 
“Immediate” connections for Tokyo. 
The hydrant fueling system at Cal- 
cutta airport, which has been in use 
for domestic services, now has been 


extended to the international area for 
all services. 





Tourist Entry Eased by 
Dominican Republic 


No visas will be required to 
enter the Dominican Republic 
after October 1, the Government 
has announced. 


Instead of visas, tourists and 
transients from any country will 
be able to enter with 15-day 
tourist cards, which will be ob- 
tainable for $2 from transporta- 
tion agencies. The 15-day lim- 
itation is not expected to cause 
hardship as the period can be 
readily extended. 


At present, only U. S. citizens 
are able to obtain tourist cards 
—valid for 30 days—to enter the 
Dominican Republic. 
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New Rail Link Opened 
By Indian Railways 


The Indian railroads took another 
forward step when a 14-mile meter- 
gage railroad between Dauram Mad- 
hepura and Murliganj in North Bihar 
was opened to traffic in August. Con- 
struction of the new line, begun in 
September 1952, is estimated to have 
cost 3.2 million rupees (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately US$0.21). 

The line passes through a fertile 
agricultural belt and closes the exist- 
ing gap between Dauram Madhepura 
on the Sahara-Dauram Madhepura 
section and Murliganj on the Purnea- 
Madhepura section of the North East- 
ern Railway. The town of Dauram 
Madhepura, situated in the Kosi area 
and often isolated when the Kosi river 
floods, will no longer be isolated. 


India’s Railways Minister, when 
opening the new railroad, stated that 
his Ministry had received requests for 
the construction of at least 15,000 miles 
of new lines. As such construction 
would cost 300,000 to 400,000 rupees 
per mile, it would not be possible to 
build more than 2,000 miles through- 
out the country under the second 
Five-Year Plan. Priority in construc- 
tion, however, would be given to in- 
dustrial areas, centers of trade and 
commerce, and backward areas which 
required improvement, it was stated. 





Northern and Southern Italy 
To Be Linked by TV Station 


Funds for the construction of a 
television station in Benevento, Italy, 
are being allocated by the Italian Min- 
istry of Post and Telecommunications, 
the local press has announced. Bene- 
vento has been selected as the site of 
the new station because of its posi- 
tion in relation to the areas of Avel- 
lino, Naples, Molise, Puglia, and Lazio. 

The project, which will link the tele- 
vision network of northern and south- 
ern Italy, is expected to be completed 
in 1955. 





Automatic Phone System 
Installed in Beirut 


Installation of the automatic tele- 
phone system in Beirut, Lebanon, was 
completed during the second quarter 
of the year. The system started operat- 
ing on May 2 and the company now 
is able to handle daily five times as 
many calls as with the former sys- 
tem. 

The Government decided in June 
to expand the system to provide for 
the installation of 7,500 additional 
telephones. Radiotelephone communi- 
cation was established on June 10 with 
Argentina and Brazil through the ex- 
isting circuit to Paris—Emb., Beirut. 


El Salvador To Seek 
Loan for Roadbuilding 


A loan of $11,360,000 to cover foreign 
currency needs for building the El 
Salvador Littoral (Coastal) Highway 
is to be negotiated with the Interna- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, the Ministry of Public 
Works has announced. This stim added 
to the 11.6 million colones (US$4,640,- 
000) of local currency needed will 
make the total estimated cost of the 
highway about $16 million. 

The 190-mile highway is planned 
to start near the town of La Hacha- 
dura, across the La Paz River at the 
Guatemalan border, and end at the 
Inter-American Highway near the city 
of La Union on the Bay of Fonseca. 
Approximately 17 miles, between La 
Libertad and Comalapa, are now 
under construction and about 24 miles, 
between the Littoral Bridge and Usu- 
latan, have ben graded and require 
only the subbase and asphalt surface. 

It is estimated that a year will be 
needed to prepare detailed engineer- 
ing plans and negotiate construction 
contracts and approximately 3 years 
to build the highway. Completion of 
the project should make the only re- 
maining important undeveloped lands 
accessible for production. 

The Ministry of Public Works also 
has announced that it expects to com- 
plete seven bridges costing 1 million 
colones (US$400,000) on the highway 
from San Salvador to Chalatenango. 
If plans for a Salvadoran-Honduran 
highway to Puerto Cortez, Honduras, 
ever materialize, the Chalatenango 
route to the Honduran border probably 


would be chosen for the Salvadoran 
end. 





Japan To Get Contract To 
Build Indian Locomotives 


A contract for construction of 100 
locomotives for India will be awarded 
to Japan, which is reported to have 
submitted a bid of $8,174,000, consider- 
ably less than the bids tendered by the 
United States, France, or Belgium, ac- 
cording to press reports. Funds for 
this project are being drawn from the 
$20 million voted by the U. S. Congress 
in support of the Foreign Operations 
Administration program for increas- 
ing the number of locomotives and 
rolling stock in India. 

Sixty-four broad-gage third-class 
coaches and 50 unfurnished meter- 
gage third-class coaches of indigenous 
manufacture, were delivered to the 
railways in May and June, part of a 
total of 1,397 units of all types deliv- 
ered during that period. 














World Trade ... 
(Continued from Page 17) 


ucts, although Swiss and Italian ama- 
teur movie equipment has been gain- 
ing ground. Imports from the United 
States are negligible, as a result of 
foreign-exchange restrictions. 


Spanish Zone.—The Spanish Zone in 
1952 imported approximately $2,500 
worth of photographic and movie film 
and approximately $15,000 worth of 
photographic and movie cameras, 
most of which came from Spain and 
Great Britain. American imports of 
photographic supplies during that 
year totaled approximately $1,200. 

Tangier International Zone.— The 
International Zone in 1953 imported 
approximately $78,000 worth of photo- 
graphic and movie cameras, of which 
about $64,000 worth were from 
Germany and about $2,000 worth from 
the United States; and approximately 
$65,700 worth of photographic supplies 
of which about $22,800 worth were 
from Germany and about $18,200 
worth from the United States. 


Physicians and Surgeons—Uruguay. 


Printing Press Manufacturers, Im- 
porters, and Dealers—Italy. 


Radio Equipment and Component 
Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong. 
—Radio had a ready market before 
the introduction of rediffusion in 1949. 
Sales have shown noticeable decreases 
since 1950. Hong Kong in 1953 im- 
ported HK$1,310,956 worth of domestic 
radio receivers. The Netherlands was 
the principal supplier with imports 
valued at HK$527,466, the United 
Kingdom next with HK$424,460, and 
United States third with HK$162,- 
957. 

Imports of radio apparatus for 
telegraphy, telephony, television, and 
radar amounted to HK$7,775,637. For 
these items, the United Kingdom 
furnished an import value of HK$3,- 
792,317, followed by the Netherlands 
(HK$3,014,461) and the United States 
(HK$480,767). 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game 
Importers and Dealers—Peru.—Peru 
is heavily dependent on imports for 
its requirements of firearms and am- 
munition, bicycles, mechanical and 
electrical toys, playground equipment, 
and other miscellaneous’ sporting 
goods. 

Imports in 1952, with chief suppliers, 
were as follows: Firearms and ammu- 
nition, 1,848,796 soles — the United 
States, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia; 
bicycles, 11,775,497 soles — Great 
Britain and Germany; toy ballons, 
1,200,431 soles—Japan and Germany; 
fishing tackle, mechanical and elec- 
trical toys, dolls, rubber toys, and 
general sporting goods, 15,207,350 
soles. (15.44 soles=US$1 in 1952; cur- 
rent rate: 19.97 soles=approximately 
US$1.) 


Early Expansion . . . 
(Continued from Page 18) 


having such departments; preferential 
attention to highway maintenance; 
establishment of training schools for 
operators of construction and trans- 
portation equipment; and establish- 
ment of minimum widths of rights 
of way. 

Additional resolutions of the con- 
gress call for American States to 
adhere to the Worldwide Convention 
on Road Traffic—signed at Geneva in 
1949—including the distinctive insignia 
indicating nationality of motor ve- 
hicles; study of United Nations pro- 
posals for qualifications of drivers in 
international traffic and their adop- 
tion as the basis of uniform drivers’ 
permits, and ratification of the re- 
gional Convention on Regulation of 
Inter-American Automotive Traffic 
(Washington, 1943), in order to satisfy 
the documentary requirements pend- 
ing ratification of the World Con- 
vention. 

It was urged that the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council con- 
vene a meeting of traffic experts 
before the next Pan American High- 
way Congress. 


Five Phases of Highway 
Problems Considered 

Five phases of highway problems 
were considered at the congress: 
international aspects; highway edu- 
cation; design, construction, and 
maintenance; legislation, administra- 
tion, and finance; and operation and 
safety. 


An early order of business involved 


consideration and approval of re 
presented by three technical interim 
committees dealing with adm 


tion and organization of high | 


departments, selection of high 
routes, and the financing of highways, 
These reports, together with a num. 
ber of other papers covering a wide 
range of technical subjects, served gg 
the foundation ,for the accomplish. 
ments of the congress and, in 
instances, formed the basis of forma] 
resolutions. 

In completing its agenda, the Sixth 
Congress adopted the Plan of Organi. 
zation of Pan American Highway 
Congresses submitted by the Interim 
Executive Committee setting forth the 
objectives of the organization, estab. 
lishment of relations with the Organi. 
zation of American States, and setting 
up a permanent executive committee 
and four technical committees. A 
permanent secretariat is provided by 
the Pan American Union. 

Chairmanship of these committeg 
is as follows: Executive Committee, 
Mexico; Highway Departments, Pery 
Planning and Routing, Brazil; Finane 
ing, Venezuela; Terminology, Argen- 
tina. The United States will he repre 
sented on all of these committeg 
except that dealing with planning and 
routing. 

Membership on the Executive Com- 
mitee, in addition to Mexico and the 
United States, will include Argentina 
Brazil, Peru, Panama, and Venezuela 
This committee will have the primary 
responsibility for carrying out th 
recommendations of the Sixth Com 
gress. 








FACTORS LIMITING 
U.S INVESTMENT 
ABROAD 


part 2... business views on the 


U. S§. Government’s role 


40 cents 
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or from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
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NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





First French Motion 
Picture Poll Taken 


The results of the first nationwide 
motion picture poll in France, pub- 
lished by the Centre National de la 
Cinematographie, reveal that 64 per- 
rent of the potential movie-going pop- 
wlace attend movies an average of 29 
times a year and 36 percent do not 
attend at all. 

The poll. which indicates the movie- 
going habits of the French, according 
to income group, age, sex, geographic 
location, and size of community, fur- 
nishes guides to remedying the gen- 
eral crisis in the French film industry. 
Film attendance in France, having 
reached a 1946 peak of 419 million, 
has since shown a consistent tendency 
to decline while admission prices have 
continued to rise. 

Reasons given for not attending 
movies, according to the new study, 
include lack of time, lack of interest in 
current films, and financial incapacity. 
The admission price is considered too 
high by 23 percent of persons ques- 
tioned. 

Most of the movie-goers do not con- 
sider any other form of entertainment 
as competing seriously with movies. 
The movie is a familial, social center 
of entertainment. The average spec- 
tator is accompanied by 2.3 persons 
and looks forward to meeting friends 
at the local cinema. Intermission time 
is favored by three-fourths of the 
movie-goers. A majority are more fa- 
vorably impressed by high standards 
of sound and projection than by the 
comfort and decor of the theater. 


The French tend to go to the movies 
through specific choice of films rather 
than habit. Color is not a significant 
attraction to most movie spectators. 
The most popular types of films are 
detective, light romance, musical, and 
historical. French films are ranked 
first in quality and Italian second. 

One criticism of the poll has been 
that the statistical sample was inade- 
quate. From a total population of 43 
million, those under 15 years of age 
and all inhabitants of communities 
of less than 2,000 were excluded, leav- 
ing a base of about 19 million people 


from which only 3,578 were inter- 
viewed. 





Fertilizer Consumption at 

Alitime High in Germany 
Consumption of nitrogen, potash, 

and lime in Western Germany reached 


an alltime high in 1953-54, according 
to preliminary sales reports. 


Sales of phosphates in the fertilizer 
year were exceeded only by those in 
the preceding year, 1951-52. 


Sales in 1953-54 consisted of 439,900 
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U. S. Coal Exports Rise in August 


Oversea shipments of U. §. coal through U. S. ports in A 


ugust increased to 


1,236,486 gross tons over the July total of 1,095,875, a gain of 140,611 tons. 
These figures exclude shipments to other countries by rail and the Great 


Lakes. 


August exports from the various ports, by country of destination, are shown 


in the following table: 


[In gross tons] 


Country of 

















Philadelphia Baltimore Hampton Roads Mobile Destination 




















destination Anthracite Bituminous Bituminous Bituminous totals 
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Source: -Association of American Railroads. 





tons of nitrogen, 455,300 tons of phos- 
phates, 829,800 tons of potash, and 
842,600 tons of lime. 

These tonnages represent increases 
over the preceding year’s sales of 5 
percent, 15.6 percent, 7.7 percent, and 
13.8 percent, respectively. 

The popularity of mixed fertilizers 
is growing in Germany. Of 1953-54 
sales, 15 percent of the nitrogen, 16.6 
percent of the phosphates, and 13.6 
percent of the potash were in the form 
of mixed fertilizers. 





Indonesia Purchases Most 
Passenger Cars From U. S. 


Indonesia in the first quarter of 
1954 imported 1,010 passenger cars, 
1,016 trucks and buses, and 4,665 
motorcycles and motor bicycles. 

Of the passenger cars the United 
States supplied 445, the United King- 
dom 254, Italy 168, and other countries 
143. 

Leading countries of origin of trucks 
and buses were the United States, with 
641 units; United Kingdom, 137; and 
Germany 92. Germany led in motor- 
cycles and motor bicycles, supplying 
1,474; followed by Czechoslovakia with 
1,423; and the United Kingdom with 
1,124 units. 

In the year 1953, imports totaled 
2,403 passenger cars, 4,739 trucks and 
buses, and 21,157 motorcycles and 
motor bicycles. 

Leading countries of origin were as 
follows: Passenger cars, United King- 
dom 832, United States 686, Italy 418, 


and West Germany 235; trucks, United 
States 3,366, United Kingdom 455, 
Germany 448, and Italy 100; motor- 
cycles and motor bicycles, Netherlands 
6,984, Germany 6,811, United Kingdom 
2,838, Italy 1,585, and Czechoslovakia 
1,119. 





Controls On... 
(Continued from Page 12) 


been added to the Jamaican list of 
duty-free items. 

Regulations governing passengers’ 
effects are amended to permit pas- 
sengers to bring into Jamaica duty 
free one-half pound of tobacco, 1 
quart of spirits, 1 quart of wine, 6 
ounces of perfume, and 12 ounces of 
toilet water—Cons. Gen., Kingston. 


MEXICO 


Lowers Export Duties on Metals 


Mexican export duties on molybde- 
num concentrates and unelaborated 
ordinary metals have been reduced, 
by a decree published and effective 
July 31. 

The Mexican tariff items affected 
and their new rates of duty, with 
former rates, including the 25-percent 
ad valorem surcharge of April 19, 1954, 
shown in parentheses, are as follows: 

32-13, Molybdenum concentrates: 25 percent 
(3044 percent). 

81-98, Ordinary metals, not specified, not 
elaborated: 25 percent (2742 percent). 


—Diario Oficial, July 31, 1954. 
31 
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ECSC Steel Production Picks Up 


The recovery of steel production in 
countries of the European Coal and 
Steel Community apparent since April 
picked up sharply in July. 

Steel output in the six member na- 
tions climbed 17 percent over that of 
July 1953, compared with a rise of only 
4 percent in June over the comparable 
month of a year ago. 

Cast iron production also rose above 
the July 1953 level, and thus July 1954 
was the first month since March 1953 
in which ECSC cast iron production 
exceeded the level of a corresponding 
month in a preceding year. 

ECSC production of crude steel in- 
creased 8 percent in July over the pre- 
ceding month. This expansion came 
largely from the Ruhr, which stepped 
up its crude steel output to 1,579,000 
metric tons from 1,405,000 tons in the 
preceding month, an increase of 11 
percent. 

Over the same period French pro- 
duction of this product, including that 
of the Saar, rose by 5 percent to 151,- 
000 metric tons, while Belgian produc- 
tion fell back to its May level. 

French production of steel in July 
was 14 percent higher than in July 
1953, production in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany 23 percent higher, 
and Belgian production 18 percent 
higher, while Saar production re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

Orders for ECSC iron and steel were 
twice as great in July as in the 
months immediately preceding the 





Automotive Registrations 
In Canada Show Increase 


The number of motor vehicles in 
operation in Canada in 1953 totaled 
2,513,754 passenger cars, 811,864 
trucks, 4,919 buses, 40,177 motorcycles, 
32,593 tractors, and 26,399 other motor 
vehicles, according to a preliminary 
report released by the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

The 1953 registration total of 3,- 
429,706 motor vehicles compared with 
3,155,824 in 1952, an increase of 273,882 
units, or 8.7 percent. 

The average population per passen- 
ger car was 5.9 in 1953 and 6.3 in 1952. 
The average population per motor 
vehicle was 4.3 in 1953, compared with 
4.6 in 1952. 


opening of the common steel market 
on May 1, 1953. They were placed 
mainly with the French and German 
steel industries and came for the 
most part from ECSC countries. 





Value Up on German 
Exports of Cameras 


Shipments of German still-picture 
cameras, including scientific, techni- 
cal, and box cameras, in the first 5 
months of 1954 totaled 665,956 cam- 
eras, valued at $12,314,596, according 
to the most recent official German 
export figures available. 


Such shipments compare with 580,- 
501 cameras valued at $13,351,828 in 
the corresponding period of 1953 and 
represent an increase of 14.7 percent 
in quantity and a 7.8-percent decrease 
in value. 

Despite a small decline in the num- 
ber of still-picture cameras exported 
in 1953, the total value of exports con- 
tinued to increase. Shipments totaled 
1,405,599 cameras valued at about 
$30,929,290, as compared with 1,421,806 
valued at approximately $30,292,640 in 
1952. 


U. S. Purchases Decline 


The United States is Germany’s 
leading foreign market for still-pic- 
ture cameras, but the trend in U. S. 
purchases in the first 5 months of 
1954 indicates a substantial decline in 
both quantity and value. 

Shipments to the United States in 
that period totaled 90,489 cameras, 
valued at $2,799,356, whereas in the 
corresponding period of 1953 exports 
amounted to 234,772 cameras valued 
at $7,603,386. 

Exports to the United States in the 
full year 1953 totaled 495,019 cameras, 
valued at $15,226,526, as compared with 
514,902 cameras valued at $16,080,708 
in 1952. 

In the past few years Germany has 
regained its lost prewar camera ex- 
port markets, as shipments now are 
consigned to more than 92 foreign 
destinations. In 1953 the United 
States took 35.2 percent of total ex- 
ports, the next 19 leading foreign mar- 
kets for German cameras in that year 
took 48.6 percent, and the remaining 


16.2 percent was consigned to all other 
countries. 


The substantial decrease in exports 
of cameras to the United States ip 
the first 5 months of 1954 was com. 
pensated for by the increase in ship. 
ments to numerous other leading mar.” 
kets. The 16 leading foreign markets 
other than the United States pur. 
chased 438,607 cameras in that peri 
as compared with 239,462 in the cor. 
responding 5 months of 1953,. and 
shipments to all other foreign destina. 
tions totaled 136,034, as compared 
with 105,450. 





Ethiopia, U. S. Cooperate in 


Coffee Improvement Program 


A program to promote more efficient 
coffee production, improvement of 
harvesting methods, and moderniza- 
tion of processing facilities has been 
initiated by the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment in cooperation with the U. § 
Operations Mission, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. 

The Ethiopian Government has al 
located Eth$250,000 (US$100,000) in 
addition to all necessary supplies and 
physical facilities and the U. S. Opera- 
tions Mission has agreed to furnish 
certain technical personnel and $80,00 
to help finance the project. 

The project anticipates the estab- 
lishment of a National Coffee Board 
which would exercise broad super- 
visory functions over the coffee in- 
dustry as a whole. As part of the 
program, coffee growers will be pro 
vided with technical assistance, and 
research ,and training facilities fa 
Ethiopian technicians will be ex 
panded. 





Foreign Commerce Weekly 
Subscription Form 


Please enter my subscription for 
Foreign Commerce Weekly at $3.50 
a year ($4.50 to foreign addresses). 


RS Fo cee ck 
ee ee ee 


Ciy.......... Zene.... Gate. . 


Mail to the nearest U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office, or to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Government Pri 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose 

or money order payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States. 
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